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The chemicals 


that were 


“discovered” 





ata 


convention 


Four years ago, at the Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
we put up a trial balloon. 

We exhibited a list of 34 chemicals from coal. Some of 
them were well known commercial chemicals. But others 
on this list had no sizable known commercial uses. Their 
general physical and chemical properties were known, 
but commercially speaking, they were “‘orphans.”’ 

We frankly said that about them four years ago; but 
we also pointed out that the organic chemical industry 
was growing by leaps and bounds, that it needed things 
it had never needed before, that other chemicals derived 
from coal had proven important raw materials for the 
chemical industry, and that perhaps one of the “‘orphans’’ 
in the Koppers’ booth might be exactly the thing for 
which some chemist was cudgeling his brains. 

Since then we have sent out literally thousands of 
samples of those chemicals. We have worked with many 
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“Tell Tojo for me...I’m the guy who proved 


we could make synthetic tires’ 





















































“I did it long before 
Pearl Harbor, too—in that 
B. F. Goodrich 80,000,000 

mile road test.” 


*“Nope,”’ said the Private on post 
number 4, “the tires I tested 
weren't the tires you’re driving 
today. They were passenger car 
tires—and they had synthetic in 
’em all right. They were the first 
such tires ever sold and put out 
on actual road test in America. 





“B. F. Goodrich made ’em. 
Over half the natural rubber was 
replaced by their synthetic— 
Ameripol. I bought a set. So did 
hundreds of others. Together we 
rolled up 80,000,000 miles. I’m 
glad I made that test. Gives me 
a feeling of confidence when I see 
B.F.Goodrichsynthetic tires com- 
ing through on these buggies!” 


Today’s B. F. Goodrich pas- 
senger car tires are not the tires 
we tested before the war. Today’s 
tires are made with Government 
synthetic—‘“‘GR-S.’’ And more 
than 99% of the natural rubber 
has been replaced by it. 


But the big thing gained in 
the 80,000,000-mile road test 
was “know-how.”’ This three- 
year head start has already 
enabled us to produce a 
synthetic passenger car tire 
almost as good as a pre-war 
Silvertown ... and it’s the 
best synthetic tire you can 
buy today. 


If you need tires, and can 
qualily. you may be able to 
uy a B. F. Goodrich synthetic 
Silvertown. But remember, 
please, the Army and Navy 
still need all the rubber they 
can get. Do everything you can 
to save your tires—and don’t 
drive a single needless mile. 


LISTEN TO JOSEPH C. HARSCH 

in “THE MEANING OF THE NEWS” 
Over the Columbia Broadcasting System 

every night, Monday through Friday 
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Wheels that Spin Water into Kilowatts 


These, too, are Baldwins... giant hydraulic turbines that 
harness the unlimited power of mighty rivers and generate 
electrical energy vital in the production of ships, planes, 
tanks and the raw materials from which they are made. 

Since 1895 when the forerunner of this modern turbine was 
installed, units totalling five million horsepower have been 
built by Baldwin for America’s great hydro-electric plants. 

In the field of power production as well as in transporta- 
tion, Baldwin is an important name. Diesel engines, water 
wheels, and water control equipment, in addition to tur- 
bines, are built by Baldwin divisions and have played an 
important part in the growth of America. 


Baldwin is also serving the nation by producing vitally 


needed tanks, guns and other implements of war. Baldwin 
continues to supply locomotives and the presses, test- 
ing equipment, castings, forgings and heavy machinery 


essential to other companies producing military supplies. 


Alb 


THE BALDWIN 


. BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 


2 palawin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 
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@ It doesn’t exactly come under the heading of 
news that present stockings hardly match the public’s 


expectations of rayon. 


We know that as well as you do. But when you’ve read a 
the answers to some of the questions that are probably 

occurring to you right now ... we hope to have proved that 

the rayon industry and hosiery manufacturers are not 

the scapegoats in this case. For instance... 


QUESTION 1. Is it possible to make good hosiery from rayon? 


Answer: Yes. American Viscose Corporation knows 
how to make a stronger kind of rayon that would be just 
right for stockings. Wear tests prove this. 


QUESTION 2. Why isn’t this rayon produced then? 


Answer: Every machine capable of producing this type of 

rayon is now working full time for an even more important 

} customer... our armed services. This high-tenacity rayon is used 
to make yarns for bomber tires, parachutes, tow-targets and 





other vital military material. As a result, the only kind of rayon 
available for stockings is a kind intended for light-weight woven 
fabrics that would never be subjected to the same strains as hosiery. 







QUESTION 3. Then why are these rayon yarns used in hosiery today? 


Answer: In order to keep hosiery mills running so 














win that American women can have stockings during the 
war... the government has had to allocate a 
test- scan . 
percentage of ail rayon produced for hosiery purposes. 
nety : Without this rayon, America’s stocking require- 
lies. , ments could never be met. 
These are the facts... today. But we can promise you 
rayon stockings that will match your ideas 
on performance . . . after final victory. 
ania: 
ision; 
orks 
comb AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
e Uo. 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: New York 1, N. Y.; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa.’ 


“Reg. U.S. Pat. Orr. Copr. 1943— American Viscose Corporation 












25,000 TRUCK-TRAILERS 
ARE NOT ENOUGH 


ONLY 25,000 Truck-Trailers have 
been authorized for production for 
1944. This is not enough. 


Urgent war freight is being de- 
layed ... waiting on shipping 
docks because equipment is lacking 
to haul it. 


At least 25,000 additional Trail- 
ers are needed—RIGHT NOW! 


The manufacture of Truck- 
Trailers required to move mu- 
nitions, food, supplies .. . all 
manner of war freight... 
should never have been “froz- 
en.”’ They are as essential to 
the war effort as production 
machinery. 


As a result of the “freeze”, prac- 
tically no Trailers have been built 
in 1942 and 1943. Even in peace- 
time, with normal needs, production 
for these two years plus 1944 would 
be over 125,000. But with motor 
carriers asked to haul greatly in- 
creased tonnages, even 125,000 is 
below requirements. 


So—a program of 50,000 for 
the entire Trailer industry in 
1944 is a bare minimum... 
just about let the motor carriers 
hold their own, and no more. 


will 


Brigadier-General Robert H. 
Wylie, Acting Chief of Transporta- 
tion, Transportation Corps, Army 
Service Forces, recently said, “The 
Transportation Corps will continue 
to rely on the truck lines of America 
for essential assistance ... Don’t 
delay the freight!” 


The General pointed out that, “In 
the six months ended June 30, 1943, 
trucks transported for the Army 
Office of Transportation 3,305,000 
tons of freight in contrast with 
559,000 in the corresponding period 
of 1942.” 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


The General repeatedly empha- 
sized—‘‘Don’t delay the 
freight!’? He meant that we must 
not let highway transportation fail. 
Therefore we must supply replace- 
ments to keep it running. 


And he hit the nail squarely on 
the head when he said, ‘““Wars are 
not won by men or nations that 
lay hold of good reasons to 
explain their failure. They are 
won by people who seek out 
undreamed of ways to do jobs 
that seemed impossible.” 





What Our Government 
Officials Say About 
Highway Transportation 


President Roosevelt — “Production 
and transportation of the ma- 
chinery of defense must not be 
interrupted.” 


Director Joseph B. Eastman, O.D.T. 
—‘“Any general breakdown in 
motor transportation or even a 
breakdown in one or more areas, 
would have consequences so se- 
rious they would react gravely 
upon our whole war effort.” 


Director Donald M. Nelson, W.P.B. 
—‘“Trailers provide the most 
economical form of commercial 
highway transportation, both 
from the standpoint of cost and 
metals consumed.” 














The General is right. We must 
find “undreamed of ways” to get the 
vehicles our motor carriers need to 
do the job. Highway transportation 
men do not want to “lay hold of 
good reasons to explain their fail- 
ure.” They want Trucks, Trailers, 
tires, parts, manpower—and they 
won't fail. 


Baruch in his far-seeing Rubber 
Report said, “We must equip our 
busses and trucks and other com- 
mercial vehicles . . . Otherwise, an 
economy geared to rubber-borne 
motor transport to an extent not 





FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY * 





approached elsewhere in the world 
will break down.” 


Steel was found for the synthetic 
rubber program and steel is being 
set aside today for lend-lease, post- 
war and other projects. 


It is urged that those who have 
the authority balance allotments 
of necessary materials against the 
needs of the vital highway transpor- 
tation industry. 


Patriotic motor carriers, trying 
not to “delay the freight”, are using 
every ounce of human ingenuity 
possible to keep their Trucks and 
Trailers in operation. But this 
equipment is wearing out with 
ever-increasing rapidity. Some 
have as much as 25 per cent of 
their units off the road while war 
loads mount. 


It would be something less 
than patriotic for those who can 
definitely see the consequences 
of a breakdown in highway 
transportation not to “‘seek out 
undreamed of ways’ to keep it 
from breaking down. 


There can be only one solution— 


A PROGRAM TO REPLACE 
THESE WORN-OUT VEHI- 


CLES MUST BE “BULLED 
THROUGH.” 
“Authorizing” production isn't 


enough. Too often “authorizing” is 
only lip service unless it is backed 
up with priorities so high that the 
material will actually reach the 
manufacturer. 


The Truck-Trailer industry, al 
though hard at work on military 
orders, could produce 50,000 Truck- 
Trailers in 1944 without interfering 
with war production. The capacity 
and manpower will be available at 
the factories during the inevitable 
intervals between military jobs. 


We can not let motor trans 
port fail! 





Service In All Principal Cities 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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2600 PARTS 


Down comes a Focke-Wulf in a 
screaming dive, while the Duck’s “‘land 
legs” churn sand and water for seconds 
that seem to last forever! 

Thousands of parts make the big 
Duck “‘walk’’. Piston, connecting rods, 
agile on oil-rinsed bearings, pour power 
to straining gears and drive shaft. Vi- 
, bration tests each metal fastener. 

The wheels still sink, dig deeper— 
then, seconds later, get firm hold... 
Bullets lash the surf scant yards behind. 

Perhaps you helped to save the boys who 





RUSSELL, 


rode the Duck that day... Pethaps a few 
minutes’ extra care some months ago, 
the time you took to check and double- 
check some tiny part, an extra thought 
you gave to better, faster machines and 
methods— helped keep that amphibian 
roaring on to victory ... For—every part, 
down to the smallest, counts. 

At RB& W’s three great plants 
where millions of big and little fasteners 
are made each day, we workers realize 
how much each bolt, nut, screw or rivet 
may count for life or death on a distant 


& WARD BOLT 


AND NUT 





SAVED BY THE THOUSANDTH PART OF A DUCK 


shore or sea... how much is gained 
from R B & W’s special manufacturing 
processes, its vast production facilities 
coordinated in a hard-driving campaign 
to help get this war over quick! 
If you would like the workers in your 
lant to feel with us this keener sense of 
Sedennemeen we will gladly send the 
picture and story of the Duck in poster 
form. Write us. No advertising matter 
and the poster's free. Russell, Burdsall 
& Ward Bolt and Nut Company, Port 
Chester, New York. 
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Cutback. A reduction of $13,163,519,000 
in the Army budget was revealed by the 
House Military Affairs Committee. The 
War Department agreed to turn that 
amount back to the Budget Bureau from 
available appropriations Plans 
for Army size has been reduced to 7,652,- 
000 officers and men from the original goal 
of 8,200,000, lowering the cost of facilities; 
armament programs have been reduced by 
$8,262,759,000, and airplane programs by 
$2,086 ,069,000. Navy Department is mak- 
ing a study of its appropriations to de- 
termine similar cutbacks. 


because: 


Social Security. Sentor Vandenberg 
(Rep.) , of Michigan, announced he would 
seek to “freeze” Social Security pay-roll 
taxes at their present rate of 1 per cent 
each on employes and employers. He pro- 
posed an amendment to the pending tax 
bill prohibiting the 100 per cent increase 
in Social Security levies now slated to take 
effect January 1. 


Government property. New facts 
about the Government’s immense _hold- 
ings of real estate were made public. In 
Congress, the Joint Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures issued a report calling on Govern- 
ment agencies immediately to start selling 
surplus holdings. Urging a central land 
the Committee the Govern- 
ment now owns one-fifth of the land area 
in the United States, but that about 60 
agencies buy, sell and control this land 
with widely varying rules. Meanwhile, 
Under Secretary of War Robert P. Pat- 
terson declared that the Army as yet can- 
not discuss disposition of its land, though 
certain aieas are being leased to iarmers. 


office, said 


Present suggestions to give former owners 
the first opportunity to repurchase their 
land are impractical, he added. 


Citrus fruits. A reduction of 10 to 15 
per cent over last year’s prices on citrus 
fruits was promised by the Office of Price 


The March of the News_ 





Administration. A new regulation will 
bring the national average retail price 
ceiling for oranges down to 9.5 cents a 
pound, for grapefruit to 8 cents, for lem- 
ons to 13.5 cents. 


Veterans’ benefits. Up for Senate ac- 
tion this week is the House-approved bill 
raising veterans’ benefits. The measure in- 
creases by 15 per cent payments for serv- 
ice-incurred disabilities to veterans of this 
and the last war. It provides increases, 
averaging about 20 per cent, in death 
compensation payable to widows and chil- 
dren of disabled veterans of the last war 
who die from nonservice-connected causes. 
It also extends to veterans of this war 
recent increases made in compensation 
payable to dependents of veterans of the 


last war who die of service-connected 
causes. 
Flour subsidy. Office of Economic 


Stabilization ignored congressional oppo- 
sition to subsidies, announced its long- 
expected subsidy on wheat flour. Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. will pay millers 
enough to compensate them for the dif- 
ference between the parity cost of wheat 
and the return they get by selling flour at 
present retail ceiling prices. The Office of 
Economic Stabilization that the 
subsidy will cost less than half a cent 
per loaf of bread, whereas any increase 
in bread prices would be at least a cent 
a loaf. Over-all cost is estimated at about 
$100,000,000 a year. 


arque 
argues 


Rationing. Ration cost of all pork cuts 
was reduced by two points a pound to 
ease the impending market glut of pork 
products. Validity dates for five sets of 
brown meats-fats stamps in Ration Book 
3, also were announced by OPA: Stamp 
Q will be good December 19; Stamp R, 
December 26; Stamp S, January 2; Stamp 
T. January 9; Stamp U; January 16. 
Stamp Q expires January 1; the others 
on January 29. 
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Destruction is his business 


This ominously hooded figure is a 
Boeing test engineer whose business 
is destruction. 


Here he is exposing the exterior of a 
newly designed Flying Fortress* astro- 
sighting dome to a stinging 75 degrees 
below zero . . . at the same time heating 
the interior to a sizzling 133 above. 


With maximum conditions reached, 
a 50-caliber machine-gun is fired across 
the dome’s surface to see whether 
powder burns and _ explosive gases 
affect the transparency, 


This severe test is only one among 
hundreds (and a relatively minor one ) 
by which Boeing engineers determine 
in advance that each new part of a 
Fortress will function as planned. 
There is not a single major item in this 
great battleship of the skies which was 
not “tested to destruction” . . 
many times . . . before being accepted. 


. often 


Boeing’s steadfast refusal to take 
anything for granted is one of the 
reasons for the outstanding perform- 
ance, on every battlefront, of Flying 
Fortresses and their gallant crews. 


Bock the Attock—with War Bonds 


It is part and parcel of Boeing's 
determination to design, to engineer, 
and to build as soundly and efficiently 
as is humanly possible. 


It is a philosophy that has produced 
such notable airplanes as the Boeing 
Stratoliners* and the transoceanic 
Clippers, as well as the Flying 
Fortresses. 


When peace returns, this same Boeing 
insistence on unyielding standards will 
be your assurance that, whatever the 
product ... if it’s “Built by Boeing” it’s 
bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE a NG 


. 
THE Terms 


FLYING FORTRESS** AND **STRATOLINER’* ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE -wAaRKS 





BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


“Why does our wine turn sour, M. Pasteur?” 


It was 1865 when Louis Pasteur showed 
the wine makers of his native France 
how to keep their product from sour- 
ing by heating it to about 145° F. 


The world was slow to see the value 
of “pasteurization.” Some thirty years 
later, when the first American dairy 
began to sell pasteur ized milk, the move 


met bitter opposition, 


“Fraud and nonsense.” cried com- 
petitors. But doctors noticed that the 
death rate dropped where pasteurized 


milk was used. 
By 1915, a progressive cheese com- 
pany succeeded in producing pasteur- 


ized, packaged cheese. It was another 


big advance. It assured uniform qual- 
ity and purity even in distant markets. 
It meant no rind, no waste. It provided 
a greater variety of cheeses for family 
nutrition. 

That milk company was Sheffield 
Farms and that cheese company was 
Kraft. Both are important parts of 
National Dairy 


ing spirit lives on in the modern 


and their pioneer- 


National Dairy Laboratories. 


From the Laboratories have come 
many improvements in milk, cheese, 
butter, ice cream and other dairy prod- 
ucts. As you read this, they are develop- 
ing new foods—new products- —to help 
speed the war and enrich the peace. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food .. . as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma 
terials . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and in 


the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIR 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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NEWSG OAH Washington, D. C. 


No new law can clear up uncertainties that face 6,500,000 fathers aged 18 
through 357, that grow from the Army-Navy need for a continued supply of men. 

Impending draft law changes, if White House accepts, will mean this: 

1. If you are a father your number, no matter how far up the list, will not 
be called until your draft board has exhausted non-fathers. That's true now. 

2. If you are a father employed as a doorman, bartender or other occupation 
listed as "nondeferrable" you will be classed the same as any other father. That 
really is the principal change planned. It classes all fathers alike. 

3. If you are uncertain about your physical status you might be able to get 
a@ pre-induction examination, you might be able to get that uncertainty removed. 

Essentially, those are the changes Congress wants to make. 

















When it comes to operation of the draft itself..... 

All fathers probably will be "processed" by local boards, probably will be 
reclassified from 3-A into 1-A or 2-A or 2=-B, depending on occupation. 

That processing will cause many fathers to think they are about to be called. 

However: Probably not more than 1,000,000 out of 6,500,000 fathers will be 
called between now and December, 1944, even with both wars continuing. But don't 
get the idea that your chance of being called is only 1 out of 6.5. It isn't. 

What really will happen, broadly, is this: 

About 1,000,000 fathers will be classed as "necessary men" in industry. 
About 1,000,000 other fathers will be deferred as necessary to agriculture. 

That leaves around 4,500,000. This looks like a 1-to-4.5 chance on calls. 
It is about that if all fathers not deferred for occupation are considered. 

Yet: The catch is that about 2,250,000 fathers will be unfit physically. 

That leaves 1,000,000 fathers to come from 2,250,000 physically fit and not 
necessary men in essential industry. It is a ratio of about 1 to 2.25. 

Result is that if your draft order number is far down on the list, or is as 
much as halfway down, you probably will not be called in 1944. 

Further, all drafting of men probably will stop immediately with the end of 
either war. This suggests that fewer than 1,000,000 fathers may be called. 




















Next big worry and uncertainty concerns inflation, concerns the fear that 





» prices might run away, that War Bonds might become of little value. 


There is a widespread idea that Government after the war won't be able to 
lay its hands on enough dollars to redeem the billions in War Bonds. Treasury 
rather encourages that idea by implying that bond purchases are a sacrifice. 

Actually, there's nothing to it. War Bonds carry as good a promise to pay 
as the nation's currency does. The currency is just as good as the people want 
it to be. Its value is measured in terms of the price level, in purchasing power. 

Bonds of World War II maturing in 1950-54--the Savings Bonds--probably will 
be just as valuable as bonds of World War I turned out to be after 1929. 

















Just remember this about inflation: there are two kinds of it. 
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Income inflation: Inflation of income already is far advanced; is measured 
in astronomical figures. But: Inflation of the volume of money, as 1930-39 ex- 
perience showed, does not always lead to the inflation people think about. 

Price inflation: Inflation of prices is related to income inflation. Yet: 
Government, to date, has succeeded in keeping price inflation under control, has 
held price rises within much narrower limits than in World War I. 


























Most considered outlook appraisal is this: Less 

1. Income inflation will continue on a vast scale. War spending to date is pas 
$138,000,000,000. If German war ends by mid-1944, Japanese war by mid-1945, war { 
spending will reach about. $280,000,000,000. That's a lot of money. q 
2. Price inflation probably will be kept in bounds during war. Any wild E 

type of price rise is improbable so long as Government war powers are exercised, § imc 
5. Greatest price-inflation danger will come in postwar; will follow ending a 

of controls. Much then will depend on the behavior of people with money to spend and 
and with pent-up demand for goods. There could be a big price rise before in- of tu 
dustry was prepared to turn out immense quantities of civilian goods. os 
But: A restraining factor is likely to be postwar unemployment, postwar near 
uncertainty. A runaway price situation now or later seems improbable. Modest rr 
rise during war, a somewhat accelerated rise in postwar, seems more probable. n 
Then, when inflationary forces now built run out, there will be decline. 

ec 

What's happening in Congress now is a great game of grab. It is an effort : 

of organized workers, organized farmers to prey on unorganized groups. I 
Workers and farmers aren't able now to spend all the money they are earn- t.. 

ing. That is true in the over-all sense, not for every individual. Yet: Pres- and 
sure is on to get more, to try to get a bigger slice of available income. “we 


Resulting tendency is to force some prices higher, to squeeze those who do fy,,, 











not get an income increase. It is illustration of what happens when Government day- 
decides who can have what. Political pressure then is the determining factor. ol 
W 

Next big subject of concern is U.S.-British-Russian postwar relationship. oe 
It_isn't improbable that Roosevelt-Churchill, and maybe Stalin, will meet W 

soon to implement Hull-Eden-Molotov agreements, to lay the groundwork for accept- 
ance of surrender from Hitler satellites, to explore political problems. tires 


Choice of courses before world's three big powers are two. 
First course: This would be the balance-of=-power course. It would involve : 
a system of alliances, an effort to build buffer states. It would lead to a , 
postwar competition between U.S.-Britain and Russia for support of Germany and 4 
Japan. It could lead to Britain in role of middleman between U.S. and Russia. 
Second course: This would be the course of co-operation. It would involve 
machinery for working out world problems by discussion and agreement. It would 
discourage alliances, balance-of=-power maneuvers, etc. It would offer a chance 
to keep Germany and Japan from trying for a new military comeback in postwar. 
Decision is to try to take the second course. That's the-essential meaning 
of what Cordell Hull agreed to in Moscow. It explains why many issues will come 9 
later before Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin for consideration and decision. 
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In the situation at home.....When it comes to civilian supply: 


Pork: Lower point values don't mean that housewives will get much more B 
pork. Bottleneck is the ability of packers to turn hogs into pork. oo 
Us’ 

Gasoline: A new shortage is hitting parts of the East. the 


Automobiles: Production of new cars is improbable before very late 1944 OF § Sr 
early 1945. It will take 4 to 6 months after go-ahead signal to get cars rolling. 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, washing machines, etc.: Output on a rather 
substantial scale is probable for late 1944, not for early 1944, 
























See also pages 22, 27, 45. 
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Less than two years ago America faced as 
frightening a situation as any country at war 
ever faced. 

Unless something was done, and done 
quickly, we would soon be without rubber. 


And without rubber, no plane could fly, 
no tank could move, no ship could sail, no 
truck could roll, people could not get to work, 
materials could not move to and from plants. 
That was the situation the Government 
and the rubber companies had to lick inside 
of two years if America was to stay in the war. 
Did the ““‘Impossible’’ really happen? Let’s 
ge what you think. Right now, there is 
nearly enough rubber to meet our essential 








Today, this threat to American victory is 
merely an unpleasant memory, because 
Government, the Rubber Director, and a 
group of industries—rubber, petroleum, 
chemical. alcohol—working together. com- 
pressed into less than two years a job that 
would normally have taken a dozen years. 
But... 

Because the public saw huge synthetic 
rubber plants shoot up almost over night, 
and heard that synthetic rubber was in 
large-scale production, they figured the tire 
headache was almost over. 

Now—a warning! This is the situation to- 
day—the rubber supply crisis is past, but 
the long predicted and anticipated tire 
shortage is with us. 

Why is this so, when thousands of tons of 
Government synthetic rubber are now being 
made? 

Why is this so, when the rubber industry 
is turning out such a tremendous tonnage of 
tubber products and more airplane and truck 
} tires than ever before? 

Because, as the Baruch Committee fore- 
saw, the fact that few tires could he made 
until we had our synthetic rubber supply 
well on the way resulted in millions of 
tires going out of service without replace- 
ment—and those remaining have less mile- 
age in them. Inventories of prewar tires 
are gone. 





Because our military needs are “way be- 
yond anyone’s anticipations. 

Because the rubber companies must use a 
lot of their manpower and machines to 
make bullet-sealing gas tanks and hun- 
dreds of other rubber products for war, in 


5 addition to tires. 


Because half of today’s requirements are 

for heavy-duty, large-size truck, bus, com- 

bat, artillery, and airplane tires, requiring 

many, many times the labor and materials 

of peacetime needs. 

And finally... 

Because the manpower shortage hangs 
over the tire industry as it does over all in- 
dustry, and there are just too few hands for 


the job. 
Straight from the shoulder! 


These prob- 


The Rubber Shortage is behind us 
but the Tire Shortage is still here! 


lems will be licked when our enemies are 
licked. Meanwhile, we want to tell you 
frankly that unless you, and all American 
tire-owners, continue to make the preserva- 
tion of tires a vital personal problem . . . our 
home-front transportation will break down 
and slow up the war production of America. 

The way out is for you to conserve the 
tires you’ve got—stretch their life in every 
way you can. 


How to make tires last longer. 

Do no unnecessary driving. 

Live up to the government regulation— 
don’t exceed 35 miles an hour. 

Keep your tires inflated up to recom- 
mended pressure, and check them every 
week. 

Avoid hitting holes in the road, or bruising 
your tires on curbs or stones. Don’t start or 
stop suddenly. Slow down for sharp corners. 

See that your wheels and axles are in line. 

Switch your tires from wheel to wheel 
every five thousand miles, and have them 
inspected regularly for removal of foreign 
objects and repair of cuts. 

And—most important of all—recap your 
tires as soon as they become smooth. 


Just how good are synthetic rubber tires? 
Though not all civilians will be able to get 
synthetic rubber tires in the near future, you 
may be one of those who will. Therefore, you 
should know ... and remember. , . these 


facts: 
FACTS ABOUT 
PASSENGER CAR TIRES 


The synthetic rubber tire is not yet an im- 
provement, but it will keep your car rolling 
through the emergency. 

In many respects, the new synthetic rub- 
ber tires are an unknown quantity. 

How they would behave at the phenom- 
enally high speeds of prewar days is purely 
academic. The patriotic citizen knows that 
high speeds wear out his treads far faster 
than the recommended speed of 35 miles per 
hour, and drives accordingly. 

Underinflation, driving over rough roads, 
and other abuses are bad for all tires—but 
today’s evidence is that synthetic tires will 
stand less of these abuses than the tires you 
have been used to. 


But, since these tires will be rationed to 





you in trust for the nation, it will be your 





duty to take every possible care of them, 





and to prevent misuse and abuse. 





As we gain more experience with synthetic 
rubber tires, more and more things will be- 
come known about them, and the public will 
be kept informed. 

If you use synthetic rubber tubes, be sure 
they are properly installed. They should be 
put into the tire, then inflated, deflated, and 
inflated again. And they should never be 
mounted on rusty rims. 


THE RUBBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 


FACTS ABOUT TRUCK 
AND BUS TIRES 


On trucks and bus tires, particularly in 
over-the-road, inter-city service, the situa- 
tion is less satisfactory. 

Truck and bus tires are operated under 
more severe conditions than passenger car 
tires. They are heavier, thicker—generate 
more heat. They are all too frequently over- 
loaded, must travel on any kind of highway 
their work requires. 

Again we'll be perfectly frank about it: 
synthetic truck and bus tires now built will 
not stand all the abuse that the prewar tire 
would take, especially overloading. Progress 
is being made every day—but overloading 
which damaged a prewar tire can ruin to- 
day’s synthetic rubber tire. 

The Tire Industry is bending every effort 
to solve the serious problems of furnishing 
satisfactory and sufficient tires to the truck 
and bus field. 

But a serious threat still exists to our most 
vital transportation. 

So remember this—while the treads of pres- 
ent truck and bus tires are vitally important, 
the carcasses of these tires have a value to our 
truck operators, and to the nation, that is be 
yond price. Unless these tires are made to 
last and last and last, there is almost certain 
to be a breakdown of truck service. 

Every one of these tires must bé recapped the 
very minute it needs it—before any damage is 
done to the carcass. Speeds must be watched 

cut down, especially on hot roads. Over 
loads must be eliminated. Proper inflation is 
a necessity. 

Operators, garage men, drivers, all have 
a heavy responsibility that they cannot now 
avoid. These are straightforward statements 
of fact. The warning must not—cannot—go 
unheeded. A new tire warranty recognizes 
these conditions, but the real job is con 
servation! 


A new warranty—With conditions as they 
are, and synthetic rubber in its present stage 
of development, a new tire warranty has be 
come necessary and has been adopted. It ap 
plies to all tires. Under its terms, injuries 
such as bruises, body breaks, cuts, snags, 
and heat failures, as well as tread wear are 
not subject to adjustment consideration. 

Nor are injuries or failures which result 
from improper tire care or misuse or abuse. 
This includes failure as a result of overload 
excess speed, improper inflation, or other 
non-defective conditions. Or when tires are 
used on rims not conforming to Tire and 
Rim Association Standards. 


Remember— ihe tire industry, the Rub- 
ber Director, everyone is working together 
with all their energy, as they have from the 
outset, to keep America’s wheels turning. 

Do your part—take care of the tires you’ve 
got now! 








This message is of such vital importance to the maintenance of all automotive transportation 
that we believe it should be given as much circulation as possible. With the permission of 
the Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., it is reprinied here for your attention, ETHYL 
Corpor ation, maker of Ethyl fluid, Chrysler Building, New York City. 









SAVING 
COAL 
1S OUR 
BUSINESS 





Illustrated above, the Iron Fireman Pneumatic 
Spreader Stoker 


Iron Fireman’s Ability 
to Save Fuel Has Been 
Proved by Performance | 


HE intelligent way to save fuel is 
to stop wasting it. Old-fashioned 
methods of burning coal do waste a 
substantial percentage of the heat units 
which coal contains. The Iron Fireman 
method of firing saves these heat units 
and turns them into useful heat. Iron 
Fireman’s scientific 
coal in the firebox. Iron Fireman auto- 
fire control by 
just the amount of heat required for 
comfort or steam for power. 
Business men everywhere, 
fuel and labor shortages, are 
to Iron Fireman firing. A survey of 
your boiler plant, made without cost 
or obligation, will give you the 
tell what an Iron Fireman installation 
will do for you. Our nationwide organi- 


matic saves creating 


facts— 


zation of experienced factory represen- 
tatives and dealers is at vour service. 
Immediate delivery. Write or wire 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co. 3447 
West 106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. 


Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co., Portland, Oregon 


Cleveland, Ohio: Toronto, Canada 





combustion saves 


facing | 
turning | 


Automatic Coal Stokers | 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 4 


as a result of federal court and administrative decision 


YOU CANNOT 
a customer if the delivery 
the customer’s inventory to increase above 
permitted limits. This restriction 
liveries is imposed in an order of the War 
Production Board. 


deliver merchandise to 
would cause 


on de- 


* * * 


YOU CAN seek draft deferments for 
workers if you are engaged in producing 
asphalt and tarred roofing products. War 
Manpower Commission has issued a field 
instruction placing this industry en the es- 
sential list for Selective Service deferments. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sell farm equipment for 
nonfarm use unless the buyer has an AA-4 
or higher preference rating. This order is 
issued by WPB to preserve the supply of 
farm implements for farmers. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect favorable War 
Labor Board actiorf on a petition to re- 
quire a union to reduce its dues. WLB 
holds in one case that it has no authority 
to issue such an order. The case involved 
an employer who contended that union 
dues and initiation fees were so high as to 
make it difficult to obtain employes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN use an AA-2 preference rat- 
ing to obtain maintenance, repair and op- 
erating supplies if you are a manufacturer 
of certain types of concrete. These types 
—lightweight aggregates, ready-mixed and 
premixed bituminous concrete—are given 


preference by WPB. 


YOU CANNOT use cottonseed, pea- 
nut and soybean oils in manufacturing a 
number of nonfood products. These edible 
oils are banned by the War Food Adminis- 
tration in the manufacture of printing inks, 
animal and poultry feeds, animal and poul- 
trv 


vitamins, soap, paints and varnishes. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, obtain 
one pound of sugar for each five pounds 
of grapefruit for purposes of freezing sec- 
tions of the fruit. This ration allowance is 
authorized by OPA. 


as a food processor, 


renner nen 


Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus ¢0 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue UN1TED Sram 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materi 
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YOU CAN, 


customers the 


as a printer, pass on to yoy 
price increases granted » 
cently to manufacturers who make ligh. 
weight writing and book papers, Tiy 
practice is allowed under an order of te 


Office of Price Administration. 
* * * 


YOU CANNOT deliver bituminous egg 
to consumers who have more than ag 
days’ supply of fuel on hand, unless yy 
have no orders from consumers with ky 
than a 30-day supply. You may delig 
coal to nonhouseholders to bring the 
stocks up to 30 days’ supply. These » 
strictions are made by order of the Soi 


Fuels Administrator. 
* * * 
YOU CAN buy only the brand of ¢ 


fice machinery specified and must mak 
the purchase from the supplier named a 
an authorization to obtain restricted typs 
of office machinery. This regulation 
issued by the War Production Board ad 
applies to persons authorized to buy sud 
machines. 


* 7 * 


YOU CANNOT safely deduct, for estate 
tax purposes, the value of charitable ke 
quests from an estate left in trust, if the 
bequests are not to take effect until ac 
the death of the beneficiary, and if trustes 
are allowed to use principal in behalf d 
the beneficiary. In a case involving sich 
charitable bequests, the U.S. Supreme 
Court holds that the bequests cannot be 
deducted for estate tax purposes, 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a coal operator, & 
residual fuel oil to spray coal. Petroleum 
Administration for War permits this 
of fuel oil as a means of preventing “wint 
of coal and to prevent freeing, 





” 
age loss 





YOU CAN expect a moderately tighie 
supply situation in work clothing. 
has ordered some 450 manufacturers 
work clothing to set aside 25 per cent 
their sewing capacity for the ~nanufactl 


of clothes for the Army during the m 
six months. The Army will supply # 


cloth and other materials for the work. 
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— When peace comes, 
’ 


etroleum 
this us 
g “wind 
freezing. 


you'll do much of 

your skyway traveling 

above 10,000 feet... 
in the storm-free, smoother-to-fly-in 
upper air. 





But you'll never sense the altitude! 


y tight 







g. Going up . . . or coming down... 
— you'll feel no dizziness or headaches 
vufactw or ear popping. Not even when flying 
the net hour after hour at 20.000 feet! 
Pen AiResearch engineers have worked 
for years to make this promise come 
in true. In AiResearch’s giant “Strato- 
. al lab,” they’ve created artificial altitudes 






p Sra! as “high” as 65.000 feet — air eight 


mat 


5 N 


| 





times thinner than you can breathe — 








temperatures below minus 90°F! And 
they've succeeded in making devices 
that automatically control these ex- 
treme air pressure and temperature 
conditions. 

The AiResearch-pressurized cabin, 
which will keep low altitude comfort 


MANUFACTURING 


LOS ANGELES - 


CDivistOn OF THE 





SEA LEVEL 


As tomorrow's air liner flies you— 
youll never feel a change of altitude 


sealed inside postwar air liners, is just 
one of the results from our specialized 
study of air control. 

When peace comes, this same Ai- 
Research engineering experience will 


bring you other amazing air control 


devices for homes, offices and farms. 


AiResearch 


COMPANY 


PHOENIX. 


GARRETT CORPORATION 





Engine Oil Cooling Systems- Engine Airlntercooling Systems - Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 


QB "Where Controlled Air Does The Job”. Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems - Exhaust Heat Exchangers 











Weve Been Asked: 


HOW TO FIGURE DECEMBER 15 TAX RETURN 


(Millions of taxpayers will have to take 
another look at their income for 1943 and 
file an amended declaration of tax by De- 
cember 15. If income for 1943 promises 
to be enough higher than estimated in 
September to risk a penalty, or enough 
in a tax saving, a revised 
declaration filed. But, 
September estimate remains substantially 


lower to result 
may be where a 
correct and a taxpayer’s marital status is 
unchanged, a new declaration will not be 
needed. All of this is part of the new pay- 
as-you-go system to bring taxpayers up 
to date.) 


It is important for each taxpayer to re- 
examine closely his income and determine 
whether .n amended declaration is re- 
quired. For, if his estimate of income and 
Victory tax falls more than 20 per cent 
below the actual tax, he will have to pay 
a tax penalty next March when the final 
income tax return for 1943 is filed. Such 
a penalty can be avoided by filing a more 


Also, 


many persons who did not file a declara- 


accurate declaration in December. 
tion of tax in September will have to file 


their first declaration on December 15. 
How can you tell the exact amount of 
your income for December if you are 


not on a flat salary? 


You may not be able to estimate the exact 
but still that 20 
cent margin for error before the penalty 
for underestimate applies. If you are a 
doctor or lawyer, you should make the 


amount, you have per 


closest possible estimate of the fees that 
are likely to be paid before the first of 
the year. Those who receive income from 
rents, dividends, business profits and 
other sources should estimate, or guess if 
necessary, how much their total income 


will be. 

If you have sold securities since Septem- 
ber or plan to sell them in December, you 
should re-examine your capital gains and 


losses for the year before filing an 
. Lo) 
amended declaration on December 15. 


Since this is the final estimate for 1948, it 
should cover as far as possible any stock 
transactions that are contemplated before 
January 1. 


Suppose you usually receive a bonus or 
commission in December but do not 
know how much it will be this year? 


Again, you must make the closest possible 
estimate unless you can get some definite 
indication of the amount from your em- 
ployer. Under the law, an employer does 
not have to give an employe a statement 
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of his total pay and the amount withheld 
for taxes during 1943 until January 31. 
However, many employers who are plan- 
bonus in December are 
telling their employes before the 15th the 
exact amount that will be paid in order 
to help them to estimate their total in- 
come for 1943. 


ning to pay a 


If vou figure a December bonus or com- 
mission in your total income for the year, 
you also should figure on a deduction for 
taxes from this payment when you total 
up amount withheld from your pay in 
1943. That is, 20 per cent of the bonus or 
commission will be deducted for taxes if 
your pay is subject to withholding. 


What if you now find that your tax is 
less than you estimated it would be 
in September? 


In that file an amended 
declaration to correct your previous es- 
timate. This would result in lowering or 
eliminating the tax installment that you 
might have figured would be due on De- 
cember 15. Any amount of estimated in- 
come and Victory tax that you still owe 
for 1943 should be sent to the Collector of 
Revenue along with your decla- 


case you may 


Internal 
ration. 


What is the procedure for making out 
an amended declaration? 


The procedure and forms are the same as 
those used in September. If you have not 
a copy of the declaration form (1040-ES) , 
you can get one from your Collector. The 
top front side of the form should be marked 
“Amended.” If your income is not over 
$10,000, you may use the Treasury’s 
shorter work sheet and table in estimating 
your income and Victory tax. If your in- 
come is more than $10,000, or you prefer 
a more exact computation of tax, use the 
longer work sheet. 


Everyone who filed a September declara- 
tion and still had an installment payment 
due in December is supposed to receive a 
bill for this amount from his Collector of 
Internal Revenue. In sending in your 
amended declaration, this bill should be 
enclosed even though the amount of your 
payment has been changed by the revision 
of your estimate. 


When is'a December declaration re- 
quired of persons who did not file 
September estimates? 


An “original” declaration must, be filed 
in December by some taxpayers who have 
received an increase in pay or other in- 





come or whose change in marital statys 
adds to their tax liability. Thus, if yo 
have received a raise or bonus that wa; 
not expected in September or your wife 
has taken a job, the added income might 
make it necessary for you to file your first 
declaration in December. 

Even though you were not required to 
file a declaration in September, you stil 
will have to file one in December unde 


the following conditions: “You expect 
your pay for 1943 to be more tha 


$2,700, if single, or, if married, the com. 
bined wages of yourself and wife to be 
more than $3,500; you expect income of 
over $100 from sources outside of wage 
subject to withholding and the entite ip. 
come received is large enough to requir 
filing of an income tax return; you had to 
file a return for 1942 and now expect your 
wages in 1943 to be less than last year 
(even though your total income is les 
than $2,700, if single, or $3,500, if mar- 
ried) . 


Farmers whose income is large enough to 
require payment of a tax also are supposed 
to file their first declaration by December 
15, since they did not have to file a Sep 
tember declaration. They also must make 
a lump-sum payment of their total esti- 
mated tax still owed for the year, after 
the March and June install 
ments on their 1942 income, when they 
file their December 15 declaration. 


deducting 


Do any members of the military services 
have to file a December declaration? 


No. Men and women of the military serv- 
ices whose income is large enough to re 
quire payment of an income or Victory 
tax can wait until March 15, 1944, before 
filing any kind of return. Those on foreign 
service can wait till after their return to 
the United States before filing retums 
and making payments on income taxes. 
About New 


In “We’ve Been Asked: 


Rules For Bonuses,” in the issue of No : 


vember 19 (page 27), a typographical 
error appeared in the answer to the ques 
tion: “Is there any way that an employer 
can begin a bonus plan without approval?” 
The answer should have read: 

“Yes, but these bonus payments ar 
limited. Employers cannot pay them if 
total compensation for the year—salary 
plus bonus—amounts to more than 15 per 
cent above 1941 salaries of $2,400 or less, 
10 per cent for those whose 1941 salaries 
were between $2,400 and $4,000, and 5 
per cent for those whose 1941 salaries 
were between $4,000 and $7,500.” 
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MACHINE COMPANY Of course we do not suggest the use of a carpenter's rule in 





COMPARATORS 










HOW 

TO MEASU 
THOUSANDTHS 
OF AN INCH... 


with an ordinary 
carpenter’s rule! 


Sounds silly, doesn't it—for a carpenter's rule is no Precision instru- 
ment? But it could be! 



































With a Jones & Lamson Optical Comparator, the shadow of 
@ small metal part measuring .001” projected at 6214 magnifications 
would appear on the screen1/16” thick and could be measured with 
an ordinary carpenter's rule. 


SPRINGFIELD, VT. U.S.A. your inspection department. But you can use a technique as simple 


OPTICAL 


as this. 






We'll be glad to help you. Send samples and blueprints to Jones & 
Lamson Machine Company, Springfield, Vermont. 










PROFIT-PRODUCING For rapid, economical inspection... BEYOND A SHADOW OF A DOUBT! 
MACHINE TOOLS 





Manufacturers of: Universal Turret Lathes « Fay Automatic Lathes * Automatic 
Thread Grinders * Optical Comparators * Automatic Opening Threading Dies 
















.. IN THE WORLD'S 
Inspection | agcest VALVE PLANT 


is. of the characteristics common to all Crane valves is the 
high quality of materials and manufacturing skill that enter 
into their production. From the smallest valve to the largest—all 
are constantly subjected to the most rigid inspection. This inspec- 
tion starts with the raw iron, brass and steel and ends only when 


the finished valve is packed for shipment. 


Such inspection is vital today if our Navy and Merchant Marine 
are to continue bringing the war to our enemies—if industry is to 
continue furnishing the materials of war to our Armies on many 
fronts. And under the stress of war production, Crane quality is as 
diligently guarded as it has been since the first Crane valve was 
made. 

Crane products, backed by new engineering methods—new 
manufacturing techniques—are today of necessity astrictly rationed 
essential of war. But when the war is won, American manufacturers 
are assured that Crane’s vast capacity will be immediately avail- 
able to produce valves and fittings for peace as it is now producing 


valves and fittings for war. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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of wide canceilation of 
acts. Scramble ahead 
regain civilian markets 





P Businessmen are heading straight into 
new set of troubles. They are just get- 
g well settled in war work. Now they 
plan a way to get out of that work 


y when the time comes. Their new 









daches may be worse than those that 






companied the shift to war production. 
The troubles are not 
to end. More and more factory man- 
ers are running into them in one form 
another. Some manufacturers of rail- 
d and farm 
tk from tanks 
tles to locomotives and tractors. Many 
hore manufacturers are changing 
from one weapon to another. All industry 
will be brought up hard against the prob- 
lems that go with this reconversion when 
ater munitions orders are cut back by the de- 
~all feat of Germany. 

At that time, as much as half of the 





waiting for the 








equipment are turning 





and other combat ve- 











over 






ra outstanding Government orders may be 
hen canceled within a few weeks. Industry's 
assured market will be gone. Businessmen 
rine will have to think again in terms of mil- 
| lons of consumers, instead of just one 
s to customer; will have to worry about prices, 
any competition, chance of loss. 
is as When his war work stops, a business- 


was man will have to deal at once, maybe on 
afew hours’ notice, with a thousand and 
one ticklish problems. The average con- 


new tractor in war work has made little provi- 
yned sion for handling these emergency tasks. 
WO MIIIEEY Ge foot a cettor of packing 
vail- button. TI - Grebe J witegty 
; . The war contractor will have to 
cing notify every department in his own plant, 

wire stop-work orders to subcontractors, 

tell them what to do with work in process, 
nois cancel orders for materials. He will need 





to know just what is expected of him by 
the federal agency with which he deals. 

laying off workers may be harder than 
t sounds. A demand for dismissal wages 
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SINDUSTRY AFTER THE WAR: 
| URDLES OF RECONVERSION 


Problems of Financing, Labor and Supply That Await Businessmen 


already is arising. Nobody in or out of 
the Government has advanced a specific 
demand for severance 
pay of the kind that soldiers probably 
will get. Unless a definite policy is worked 
out, layoffs might lead to 
strikes and trouble just when a company 


answer to labor’s 


Ww holesale 


is trying to get back into peacetime pro- 
duction. 

The accompanying map shows where 
the labor demobilization from war indus- 
tries will be greatest. 

Settling up with subcontractors will be 
an immediate necessity. The hope is that 
Government buying agencies will get clear 
authority to settle each contract, whether 
a prime, sub or sub-sub contract. That 
will subcontractors to get their 
money back out of war jobs without wait- 
ing on payment from prime contractors. 


enable 





—Harris & Ewing 


DONALD NELSON 


. . to reverse the flow? 












Getting paid for materials is a matter 
of life and death to many companies with 
more money tied up in inventories than 
their entire businesses are worth. They 
will need money fast. It now takes the 
average contractor four and a half months 
to set up his claim. Nothing can be done 
until the contractor completes the first 
step of taking a physical inventory of 
everything in his plant, accounting for 
and tagging all Government-owned ma- 
chinery, tools and materials. 

Negotiating for a fair price on the job 
will bring up tough problems. Immediate 
payment for finished articles is provided. 
But prices to be paid on partly completed 
articles, parts and semifinished materials 
must be set by negotiation, and good ac- 
counting records will be at a premium. As 
much as $8,000,000,000 worth of material 
may be in process of production. Market 
values for most of such materials will be 
far below what the contractors paid for 
them. Manufacturers talk of the Govern- 
ment taking an 80 to 90 per cent loss on 
these materials. 

Questions of a fair profit on uncom- 
pleted work will be knotty. War Depart- 
ment favors a policy of “fair profit” on all 
work done. But that is difficult to define 
on a half-finished jeep. 

Final settlement of contract claims may 
be long in coming. Indications are that a 
maximum payment of claims will be al- 
lowed at once, with the payment subject 
to revision by either the contractor or the 
Government. 

Clearing out his factory will be another 
tough job for the businessman who wants 
to hurry back into prewar work. First he 
must decide what, if any, of the Govern- 
ment-owned machinery and materials in 
his plants he wants to buy. Then he may 
have to wait weeks, or even months, for 
the Government to move the 
material out of his way. Nobody has yet 
solved this very practical problem. The 
size of the job dwarfs the existing facili- 


unwanted 


ties to take care of it. From one plant 
alone, the materials involved in a canceled 
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loads. 


contract amounted to 3,000 car 

When peacetime production starts, 
businessmen will have to be on their toes, 
or get left by competitors. Already, about 
every other company is laying out its poli- 
cies on all the matters that make or break 
a business: what make; 
whether to use old or 
techniques; whether to buy new maciin- 
ery, move old equipment back, or set up 
a whole new operation in a new territory. 

Arranging for parts supplies is one of 
these problems. All the larger industries 
are dependent on an intricate network of 
suppliers and vendors for the varied items 
that are assembled into a finished auto- 
mobile, radio, refrigerator, etc. Some com- 
panies already are out in the field, finding 
out which of their former subcontractors 
can start sending them materials as soon 
as contracts are canceled. 

Establishing distributor outlets will be 
fairly easy for large producers. In the case 
of durable goods, such as cars and radios, 
many distributors have stayed in business 
during the war through their increased 
repair and service work. Last July, 83 out 
of every 100 prewar automobile dealers 
still were in business. But those who try 
to break into new fields may have a difficult 
time at first in finding distribution outlets. 

Many problems outside the control of 
businessmen themselves will have to be 
solved by the Government before industry 
will have a clear road back to production 
of civilian goods. 


products to 


new production 


Money for reconversion will be a prime 
necessity for_thousands of concerns. They 
suy they have been unable to lay aside 
big enough reserves to keep their business 
solvent during the no-production period 
of changing back to civilian goods. The 
Government probably will help by pro- 
viding a way to get quick termination 
payments, easy-term loans from the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. 

Disposal of surplus property holds a 
real threat to manufacturers and dis- 
tributors. When the war ends, the Gov- 
will have stocks of 
clothing, equipment of all types, materials 
and property to glut the market for a 
while. A clothing manufacturer might 
hesitate to start making suits if he thought 
the Government would swamp retailers 
with surplus Army clothing. Congress in- 
dicates it will favor some way of holding 
all surplus property off the market, with 
the exception of usable raw materials, un- 
til it can be disposed of gradually. 

Releasing materials for production will 
present one of the most trying problems 
to the Government. Donald Nelson’s War 
Production Board, which has directed the 
flow of materials away from civilian goods 
and into war plants through the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan, probably is to get 
the job of reversing the flow. 

That means WPB will have to decide 
what segments of what industry are to be 
first to go back into civilian production. 
No automobile company, for example, will 


ernment enough 
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want a competitor to get a head start in 
making cars for a wealthy peacetime mar- 
ket. Each company in each industry will 
be jockeying for an even break with its 
competitors in the race to resume making 
civilian goods. 

WPB may find it difficult to time every- 
thing perfectly. It will be helped im- 
mensely if the war goes as expected, and 
the demobilization period falls into two 
The gradual easing of about half 
of the nation’s production back to civilian 
goods after Germany goes down, while 
the rest continues to make war supplies 
until Japan is defeated. Even this will be 
hard enough. since that conceivably could 
work against some industries and some 
sections of the country. Already talk is 
heard that the West Coast is afraid the 
East Coast will get first chance at en- 
trenching itself in the postwar civilian 
economy 

A definite policy on all these complex 
problems gradually is being worked out in 
Washington. The Senate’s Special Post- 
war Planning Committee is preparing a 
program that dovetails with the plans of 
the Administration, being drawn up by 
Bernard Baruch’s unit in the Office of 
War Mobilization. Businessmen cannot 
move very far until the basic rules are 
established by the Government. But, after 
that, the real job of conversion from war 
to peace falls on the shoulders of the na- 
tion’s businessmen. That means their war 


parts 


troubles are just beginning. 








PRE-WAR (1940) EMPLOYMENT 


MMB 45% AND OVER 
We 35% - 44.9% 






UNDER 25% 





ESTIMATED IMPACT OF MILITARY AND INDUSTRIAL DEMOBILIZATION 


BY STATES 
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Suggestions .for making First-Aid effective 


J 













This room 
helps protect your pay envelope! 





F YOU SHOULD be so unfortunate 
I as to have a serious accident on 
the job, you’d have no hesitation 
about receiving emergency treatment 
in the First-aid Room. 

But have you ever stopped to think 
that it may be just as important to 
have even the very small, “every day” 
injuries treated promptly? 

The danger in small injuries lies in 


FIRST AID 





their very smallness. You “laugh them 
off.” Yet, even a little scratch or cut 
or blister can lead to serious infec- 
tion. You can’t “laugh off” blood poi- 
soning! 

Protect your health, happiness and 
earning power by visiting the First- 
aid Room for every injury, no matter 
how small. It is not a sign of weak- 
ness. It is asign of intelligent foresight. 


_ eee 


Don't let a little injury become a big one! | 


‘ 








COPYRi 


sand oe reproduced on this 
yah Y prove Particularly useful 

your employees and your com- 
Pany. Enlarged Copies are available 













on request F 

ar for employees’ bulletin 
If you o 

offi 


4 Perate a smaller plant or 
and do not have a First-aid 








Room, Metropolitan will gladly send 
you a helpful booklet, “First-aid 
Service in Small Industrial Plants.” 
It discusses economical methods of 
constructing, equipping and man- 
ning a small first-aid room. It also 
summarizes the Principal state laws 
and codes governing first aid. 
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WHEN BETTER A 
; BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


pig eyes look at this plane 
— and don’t like what they 


see. 


They don’t like the big load of 


bombs that it carries. 


They don’t like its Dead-Eye Dick 


accuracy over the target. 


They don’t like its range, which 
brings more and more of Fortress 
Europe within its reach, and they 
don’t like the speed its four Buick- 
built engines provide to get it in 
and out — fast! 


But that’s why we do like the job 
of building original-equipment 
engines for the Liberator. 


It and its gallant crews are doing 


ase 


BUICK bDIVISION OF 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 


Fverv Sunday Afternoon — 


ES ARE BUILT 





a job that daily brings final vic- 


tory closer. 


If anything we can do can add 
speed to the Liberator’s wings, 
range to its travels, power to the 
blows its crews are striking — 
count on us to do it. 


So not a particle of metal goes 
into a Buick-built Pratt & Whit- 
ney engine that isn’t probed, pried 
into, scrutinized to its very core. 





Keep America Strong 
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Not a part moves out of a Buick 
plant in a finished engine that 
hasn’t been checked, inspected, 
measured and tested in hours- 


long operation to prove its worth. 


In the Liberator and its crew, 
Buick is teamed up with a gallant 
bunch that is writing a record any- 


body can be proud of. 


And we’re going to keep on striv- 
ing to do our part in that job as 
loyally, as ably and as faithfully 
as they do. 


The Army-Navy ‘‘E”* proudly 
flies over Buick plants in bot’ 


Flint, Mich., and Melrose Park, ? 
Iil., having been awarded to 
Buick people for outstanding per- 


formance in the production of 
war goods. 
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THE WHITE-COLLAR BURDEN 


Plight of Nation’s Unorganized Workers in Face of Rising Living Costs 


How income of group 
compares with that of 
factory employes, farmers 


Large segments of the U.S. population 
want more money. Labor unions want to 
junk the War Labor Board’s wage formula 
and get higher pay for their 12,000,000 
members. Farmers battling 
subsidies designed to hold down food costs 
and indirectly control incomes of the coun 
try’s 6,000,000 farm operators. 

‘Unions speak for less than a third of the 
workers. 


are against 


Farm 
operators comprise about half of the work- 
ing farm population. These groups lead the 
attack on the Administration’s program to 


nation’s wage and salary 


control prices and wages. Together. they 
are threatening to smash attempts to hold 
living costs and war costs in line. 

This pressure brings into focus the war- 
time trends in prices, wages and _ profits 
These trends can be determined with rea 
sonable accuracy from Government figures 

Take factory workers. 
strongest in the factories, where nearly 
14,000,000 men and women work. In 1939, 
the last prewar vear, the average factory 
worker was earning $23.86 a week. Today, 
his pay check averages $44.39—an increase 
of 86 per cent. In the meantime, his total 
living costs have advanced 26 per cent 
His food bill, if his diet is the same, is up 
46 per cent. His “real” income—the amount 
of things he can buy for his money—is 
estimated officially to be almost 50 per 
cent above prewar levels. 

War workers are even better off. Men 
and women in the shipyards, in aircraft 
plants, in locomotive factories that have 
converted to war work have raised their 
weekly incomes 94.1 per cent above 1939. 
Bituminous miners, as a result of the most 
recent wage boost, stand to earn 105 per 
cent more a week than in the prewar year. 

Factory workers, moreover, are making 
the loudest demands, through their unions. 
for still further increases in income. 

Now take farmers. The advance in war 
Wages prompts farm groups to contend 
that food costs can be allowed to go higher 
without hardship. Yet increases in farm 
income appear to have kept pace with 
jumps in war wages. 

In 1989, farm operators received $8,964,- 
000,000 in cash. Last year, cash return was 
$16,177,000,000; this year, it is expected to 
reach $19,875,000.000. And this is only half 
the story. Farmers’ net income, after pay- 
mg wages and operating costs, is expected 


Unions are 
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to jump from $4,430,000,000 in 1989 to 


$12.475,000,000 this vear—almost three 
times the prewar figure 
Now consider white-collar workers 


This group bulks large among the 15.000. 
000 family breadwinners who are estimated 
to have received little or no increase in in 
comes since the war. It includes clerks in 
offices and stores, salesmen, teachers, li- 
brarians, Government workers. They are 
more numerous than the union workers in 
factories, vet they have no organized voice. 

Already, to 
pinch. The average employe in a retail 
store, for example, has managed to raise 
his salary from $21.17 a week in 1939 to 
$25.35 a week today—not enough to offset 
higher prices. The official estimate is that 
retail employes can buy 3.9 per cent fewer 
things today than they could before the 
war. Employes of insurance firms have suf- 
fered a drop of 6.2 per cent in real earnings, 
and telephone and telegraph workers have 
5.9 per cent less purchasing power. 

This whole white-collar group has few 
means of demanding higher wages. The 
War Labor Board will consider only cases 
brought by unions, and most of these work- 
ers have no unions. Their only recourse is 
to appeal individually to their employers, 
who now, more often than not, are con- 
sidering postwar expenses and are wary of 
raising their costs. Moreover employers 
must apply to WLB for permission to 
raise wages and salaries beyond 15 per 
cent above January, 1941, levels. 


living costs have begun 





Fixed incomes hit. Those living from in 
vestments, insurance proceeds: and annui- 
ties, and 1,800,000 federal pensioners have 
received few wartime income increases 

Dividend payments have failed to keep 
pace with rising prices. This year corpora 
tions are expected to pay $4,000 000.000 
in dividends, compared with a $3,841,000, 
1939 and a $4,832, 
1987. the 


000 disbursement in 
000,000 dividend payment in 
peak prewar year since 1929 
Dividend payments are held down de 
spite profits. The 
expects profits, after taxes, to 
total $8.550,000,000 this year, against a 
1939 profit of $4.000,000,000 
insist, however, that wartime profits must 


increased corporate 


Treasury 
Companies 


be set aside to meet peacetime costs and 
are arguing for a larger postwar cushion 

Income from interest and rents has in 
creased, principally because of the sharp rise 
in the Government debt, which is widely 
distributed. Payments from these sources 
are expected to reach $9.700,000,000 this 
vear, against $7,400,000,000 in 1939 

Even executive salaries are pinched 
Relatively well-paid white-collar employes 
perhaps have been able to absorb the rise 
in living costs without much hardship, but 
war taxes have bitten deeply into their in 
comes. A married man with two children 
and a $5,000 income has $4,270 left under 
present The executive with double 
that salary realizes only $7.792 after taxes 


rates 


Taxes, of course, have hit wage earners 
as well, but bills are easier to meet 
with a rising income than a stable one 
Many middle-bracket taxpayers have had 
to reduce savings and insurance programs 


tax 


and to forego a number of comforts 

In brief, arguments for higher prices and 
higher wages are voiced by less than half 
of the country’s work population, which 
now numbers almost 55,000,000 persons. 
of whom only 24,000,000 are union mem 
bers and farmers, including farm workers 

The other half—the silent half—of the 
working force has received few or no in- 
creases in income, and this is the group 
that faces a genuine reduction from prewat 
living standards if higher factory wages 
are allowed to increase the retail price of 
goods, or if ceilings are lifted from foods 

The only effective protest this group can 
make is through the ballot box. Should 
these workers vote as a body, they could 
determine the result of any national elec- 
tion. There are signs that Congressmen, as 
they listen to demands from organized 
groups, are beginning to cock an eye 
toward the unorganized. 
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New Goals in Pacific: 
Japan’‘s Outer Fortresses 


Islands U.S. Once Scorned Now Strongholds We Must Capture 


The Gilberts, Marshalls, 
Carolines as next steps 
in march to Philippines 


A change of scenery is about due in the 
war with Japan. The center of action is 
moving northward from the jungle lands 
of New Guinea and the Solomons into a 
different world. The new battlefield is a 
vast sea dotted by a labyrinth of islands 
that is called Micronesia. 

In 1899, after the Spanish-American 
War, the United States refused to keep 
these islands although Spain ceded them. 
Now, great battles are beginning to win 
them back again. Their recovery probably 
will cost America many billions of dollars 
and many thousands of lives. 

The turn in the Pacific war will lead to 
a rediscovery of these islands. The strug- 
gle for them gives a key to the course and 
outcome of the war. Important questions 
are raised as to their future. Signs of con- 
flict in postwar claims of the Allies make 
it uncertain American capture 
would mean permanent ownership. All this 
centers attention on their story. 

War in peaceful setting. The United 
States long seemed lulled into inaction by 
the peaceful appearance of the islands. 
They are just dots on the map of the 
Pacific, scattered over an area larger than 
that of this country. In the Marshalls, 
Carolines and Marianas of Micronesia 
proper there are 1,500 islands and islets, 
with more in the Gilberts and the Bonins. 
Palm-covered islands the still 
waters of lagoons that are created by 
coral reefs. The islands are bathed in the 
showers of endless summer. Outwardly, 
they are a picture of peace. 

But now this peace is smashed by the 
noise of battle. The lovely islands turn 
out to be powerful fortresses of war. They 
are Japan’s south wall of home defenses. 
They have been springboards for attack 
upon Pearl Harbor, Australia, the East 
Indies. They stand athwart America’s way 
to the Philippines. They block a union 
between U.S. forces and China. 

Truk, in the Marshalls, the expected 
object of early attack, is only one of a 
series of great naval and air bases that 
Japan has built in the islands. Now mili- 
tary men are saying that 
can be beaten until those island bases are 
smashed and America has driven the Jap- 


whether 


nestle in 


Japan never 
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anese from most of the key points in the 
islands. How that must be done is one 
story. Why it must be done is another. 

Thus far, victory for Japan. Japan’s 
grip on the islands represents a tremendous 
victory that has been years in the mak- 
ing. America has helped the Japanese with 
indifference toward the uses of the islands. 
Repeatedly this country has let slide 
chances to become strongly placed in 
Micronesia. Groups of Americans settled 
in the almost uninhabited Bonins, and 
Commodore Matthew C. Perry raised the 
American flag there, but the United States 
put aside any claim. After the defeat of 
Spain, this country chose to keep only 
Guam among all the islands of Micronesia. 
Left unfortified, Guam fell like a ripe 
plum when Japan plunged into war, and 
the fall of the Philippines followed. 

Japan’s course as to the islands has 
been completely different. She has used 
diplomacy, intrigue, violence, cunning and 
ceaseless effort to prepare the islands of 
the Pacific for war. Her first objective was 
to get the Marianas, Carolines and Mar- 
shalls from Germany, which had bought 
them for $4,500,000 from Spain after the 
United States refused them. 

Japan seized the islands when she was 
an ally of this country and Britain against 
Germany in the first World War. She ob- 
tained Britain’s backing for her appeal to 
keep them. Next, Japan supported Aus- 
tralia’s claims for New Guinea in a bid for 
support of her demands on the League of 
Nations for the islands. Then she promised 
the Washington Arms Conference in 1922 
not to fortify the islands and later pro- 
ceeded with their fortification. Ships of 
other nations were barred from them. 
Americans were kept out if possible, or 
were spied upon and prevented from see- 
ing Japan’s war activities. One or more 
American soldiers died mysteriously or 
disappeared. Finally, at the start of this 
war, Japan seized the Gilbert Islands, New 
Britain, New Ireland, the Solomons. The 
East Indies fell into her lap. Now Ameri- 
ca’s big job is to take the islands back. 
Here is a bird’s-eye view of that job: 

The ‘Gilberts. This group is Japan’s 
front-line threat to America’s Pacific sup- 
ply routes. The typical Gilbert island is a 
low, coral atoll, which means an island 
with a lagoon in the center. In the Gil- 
berts, Japan has a valuable air base on 
Tarawa, a big source of phosphate on 








Nauru, and a secondary base on Maka 
raided in 1942 by marines with Maj 
James Roosevelt as second in commay 
Air war already is on in full swing againg 
the Gilberts and the neighboring grow 

The Marshalls. Comprising two chaig 
of 24 coral islands, the Marshalls probaby 
were the assembling point for the Jape 
nese attack on Pearl Harbor. Among then, 
Roi is a fortified air base. Wotje, Jalui, 
Kwajalein and Maloelap are sea basg, 
Taroa has a new airfield. There are ligt 
forces on Mili. Several islands are protected 
by coast guns. However, there is a mud 
larger task to be done than taking ani 
holding the Gilbert and Marshall groups: 

The Carolines. This large group, num 
bering 577 islands in all, stretches fe 
2,000 miles westward of the Marshak 
Besides scores of air bases, there are thre 
big naval bases on the largest and mot 
rugged of the islands. 

Truk is Japan’s No. 1 base in the ares 
After the Americans take Rabaul, 
miles to the south, this may become ther 
next objective. Truk, as the inset map 
shows, is not one island, but a cluster with 
in a triangular reef. The lagom 
within the reef is big enough and dep 
enough to shelter Japan’s whole fleet. The 
bigger islands are weoded, mountainow, 
bristling with guns and swarming wil 
Japanese troops. Islands around Truk ca 
be seized and used as bases for air attack 
upon it. Yet to take this base would k 
an exceedingly tough job. 

Ponape, well to the east of Truk, has 
an area of 130 square miles, making it the 
largest in the Japanese mandate. In tum, 
it was headquarters for the Spanish and 
Germans during their rule. A fortified rock 
nearly 1,000 feet high guards the best har- 
bor among the islands in the lagoo 
Ponape is called Japan’s Gibraltar. r 

Palau Islands, 100 in all, far to the wet 
of Truk, are called Japan’s Singapore. Her 
Japan has a powerful sea base, strategica 
ly located 600 miles from the Philippines 
and as close to the East Indies. A U.S 
Marine Corps officer, Lieut. Col. Earl Ells 
was held by the Japanese and died my 
teriously in 1923 after investigations that 
included the Palaus. To the northeast 5 
Yap Island, where Japan overrode 
threats and force her pledges to the Leagt 
of Nations of cable station rights for te 
United States. , 

Japan has two other key groups of & 


great 
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lands, leading like a path to Tokyo itself: | Marianas could be by-passed on the way air power. Under Allied naval guns and 


The Marianas. Fourteen islands of this 
group are like vital steppingstones reach- 
ing northward 380 miles. Saipan is a good 
base, but Guam is even better. The Japa- 
nese kept foreign vessels out of Rota Is- 
land to prevent discovery of their prepara 
tions for attack on Guam, which succeeded 
quickly when the time came in 1941. Far- 
ther north is the central link in the chain: 

The Bonins. Although Truk often is so 
called, Japan’s real “Pearl Harbor” prob 
ably is Ogasawara Jima in the Bonin Is 
lands, No American has been allowed to 
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look upon Japan’s preparations there in 
recent years. The Bonins and Northern 
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to the Philippines. 

Three thousand miles east of the Philip- 
pines, the fight for Micronesia is just start 
In Micronesia lie 
and hundreds of unsinkable island aircraft 


ing Japan’s big bases 
carriers from which to launch planes against 
fleets. The 
getting back into the Philippines, 
task for the Navy and Gen. Douglas Mac 
Arthur, is one main part of an American 
British two-part pattern for victory. 

The 
Singapore and other key bases in South- 
east Asia. The two plans call for repeated 
smashing blows against Japanese sea and 


American surface big job of 
J 


a joint 





British part calls for recapture of 


air umbrellas, a seaport could be opened 
in Southern China. Supplies then could 
roll in to support both direct air attack on 
Japan a_ big-scale against 
land Japan, cut off from all 
outer islands, would be up against the final 


and campaign 


her armies. 
phases of her struggle 
That the 
the start of 
Micronesia 
this fight indicates that 
again give the islands away. 


is vista of Pacific at 


war 


America’s fight to win back 
The blood and money cost of 
America will not 
Though Brit- 
ain and Australia may claim some of them, 
the U 


bases in the islands after the war. 


.S. probably will insist on permanent 
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A REVIVED LEAGUE OF NATIONS? 


War and Postwar Agencies That Point Way for International Bod 


Prospect that U. S., Britain, 
Russia and China will control 
the use of military force 


The new League of Nations that is com- 
ing out of this war already is taking shape 
Only a few general hints of what this new 
League is to look like are contained in 
official statements, such as the Declaration 
of Moscow. Actually much of the frame- 
work is being built from day to day. as 
international boards and agencies are sel 
up for specific war and postwar jobs. 

Thus the new 
existence by a gradual proces: 
It will not spring into being from one big 
conference, as in 1919. There may 
be a single big fight over it in Congress, 
as there was in Woodrow Wilson’s time. 

In one respect the new League will be 
simpler than the old: It will have a mini 
mum of parliamentary superstructure. 
But it will have much more 
machinery for carrying out its functions 

A brief preview of the new League as 
it is taking shape is given here. 

Executive Council. Nucleus of the world 
organization will be an Executive Coun- 
cil, operating at the very top level. Basis 
of such a council already has laid 
in the wartime meetings of President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill. 
Premier Stalin some day may be disclosed 
to have joined. Later President Chiang 
Kai-shek, of China, may make it the Big 
Four. This Executive Council, working 
through the staffs of the four countries. 
can take the initiative, not only in steer- 
ing wartime policy, but in mapping out 
the main lines of united postwar action 

Parliament. The little nations of the 
world will have their place in some puar- 
liamentary setup, similar to the Assembly 
of the old League, but much more region- 
alized than before. The Pan-American 
Union, which Canada soon may join, is 
an established mechanism for handling 
questions of concern to the Western Hem- 
isphere. Other regional groups are ex 
pected to be formed for Europe and the 
Far East. These regional parliamentary 
bodies can settle minor political ques- 
tions, such as the adjustment of bounda- 
ries and the allocation of fishing 

World police force. Arrangements for 
military security will center around the 
U.S., Britain, Russia and China. That is 
because only the big powers are capable 
of supplying the armaments and armed 
forces needed for policing the world. 


League is coming into 


of growth. 


neve 


elaborate 


been 


rights. 
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The U.S.-British Combined Chiefs of 
Staff and Combined Munitions Assign- 
ment Board are giving a start in military 
collaboration at the top. This machinery 
also may be enlarged to take in Russia 
und China. It could be used in the future 
for planning and consultation, as 
for military action, if needed. 

Indications are that, in the new League, 
decision as to when to use military force 
will be left to the four big powers, which 
can act after consultation. For the U.S., 
this would mean that Congress either spe- 
cifically such action, or 
else would empower the Executive to act 
in collaboration with the 
conditions warranted. The 
this would involve 
hy the U.S. to 


a basis 


would authorize 
other powers if 
alternative to 
delegation of power 


some international or- 


—Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News 
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WHY THAT BIG ONE GOT 
AWAY THE LAST TIME 


ganization. Delegation of power to declare 
war could not be made without an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

Armament Commission. A special com 
mission for regulating armaments prob- 
ably will be created. One of the essential 
functions of the new League will be to 
keep aggressor countries disarmed, and to 
prevent nations from engaging in an arma- 
ment This problem was recognized 
in the Declaration of Moscow, which 
stressed the necessity of “maintaining in- 
ternational peace and security with the 
least diversion of the world’s human and 
economic resources for armaments.” 

UNRRA Council. A pattern for nonmili- 


tary organization is found in the Council 


race. 


Nations Relief 
habilitation Administration, now meeti 
at Atlantic City, N.J. This Coung 
which includes delegates from 43 cougl 
tries, is to operate through a permane 
Central Committee, composed of repre 
sentatives of the Big Four. Also, them 
will be a Committee for Europe, a Ceo 
mittee for the Far East, and a Committe 
on Supplies, on each of which 
countries directly concerned will be reg 
resented. In the election of the Directe 
General, the delegate from each of the 
countries had one vote. 

Raw Materials Council. The Combined) 
Production and Resources Board of U.S- 
Britain and the U.S.-Canadian commit} 
already provide the nucleus of an} 
international agency to guide the flow of 7 
raw materials in the future. Raw-mate 
rials control is being suggested as one | 
aggressor nations 


of the United and 


tees 


means of keeping the 
again attempting to dominate the 
world. Long-range food problems are 
being handled through the Interim Food 
Commission, set up Tollowing the Hot 
Springs food conference. This commission 7 
has its headquarters in Washington. : 

Currency Authority and World Bank. 
Plans already are far advanced for cur 
rency stabilization a world bank 
or investment corporation. Machinery for 
handling these is expected to be tied j m 3 
with the new League. 

Transportation Authority. An interna 
tional authority to regulate commerce of 
the water and in the air will be set up® 
The U.S.-British Combined Shipping Ad-7 
justment Board is getting experierice that 
will be useful to such an authority. 

World Court. Machinery for peaceful? 
settlement of disputes will be created. It > 
is possible that after this war the Perma] 
nent Court for International Justice,” 
which was an adjunct of the old League 
of Nations, will be revived. 

Where will League headquarters be? § 
Some officials hold that the League again 
should be located at Geneva, where physi- 
cal facilities have been built. Others favor 
Brussels or The Hague. Still others talk 
of placing it in the U.S.—perhaps in the 
Middle West. There are suggestions that 
League headquarters might be placed in 
Canada, Mexico or Central America. 

The new League, wherever it is located, 
will differ in important respects from the 
original League established in 1919. The 
first League was primarily a parliamen- 
tary institution. The new one is to be 
primarily an operating agency. 
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How to Harness a 


D” YOU ever look inside a steam tur- 
bine before ? Thispicture shows how 
the steam rushes in with tornadic fury— 
spins the turbine wheel—creates power 
through those precision-ground gears. 
This sizzling steam makes things plenty 
hot. And that’s where oil comes in! 
You can see the oil at work. In a bear- 
ing, at the left. On the gears, at the right. 
The oil must conduct the heat away as 
well as prevent costly wear. 


It must provide unfailing lubrica- 


ricating oil and oil film are shown in red in ture above. 


tion, for if the turbine stops, vital 
war work may be halted! 

We were the first to make a turbine oil. 
And today over 50°o of U.S. A.’s major- 
sized turbines run on Gargoyle Oil. 


This is a major responsibility— part of 
our 77 years’ experience, the world’s 
greatest, in the field of lubrication. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC.— Standard Oil 
of N.Y. Div. « White Star Div. + Lubrite Div. * Chicago 
Div. « White Eagle Div. * Wadhams Div. + 
Petroleum Co. * General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 
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meets an RCA 


UST by itself, it’s hard enough to measure 

to an accuracy of 1/10,000 of an inch. 
But on a production line. where tens of 
thousands of wires have to measure up to 
this accuracy, it’s next to impossible——un- 
less you want to spend more time measur- 
ing than producing. 

However, with a simple electronic device, 
built around an RCA Electron Tube, thou- 
sands of small lead wires for radio tubes 
are now being checked for such accuracy 
at the rate of 5 to 8 a minute! 

How is it done? Like this ... 

The wire passes before a light. As it 
does, it casts an enlarged shadow on a sensi- 
tive phototube whose output is measured 

















on a meter. If the wire is 1/10.000 of an 
inch off, the difference is recorded on the 
meter and the offending wire can be re- 
jected. If desired. the wire can be retated 
tu measure out-of-roundness. 


This is electronics—the so-called “dream 
science of tomorrow’—in action today at 
RCA. While the device described here is not 
for sale by RCA, engineers at RCA will be 
glad to recommend electron tubes around 
which your engineers can design equipment 
to do any number of jobs better, faster or 
more economically through electronics. 


Remember —the magic brain of all 
electronic equipment is a Tube...and 
RCA is the fountain-head of modern 
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tube development. For a fascinating book- 
let entitled “Electrons in Action at RCA.” 
write Room 428.RCA Victor Division, Rapio 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA, Camden, N. J. 


TUNE IN “WHAT’S NEW?” 
RCA’s great new show, Saturday nights, 
7 to 8, Eastern War Time, Blue Network. 


This machine, while used 
at RCA to measure the 
diameter of tungsten 
wires by an_ electronic 
method, embodies a basic 
principle for measuring 
any Critical dimension of 
any component that can 
be made to cast a shadow 
directly proportional tothe 
dimension to be checked. 
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New evidence now is at hand of the re- 
peated warnings by Japan, from 1934 on- 
ward, that war with the United States was 
in the minds of Japanese rulers. 
This added evidence is provided by pub- 
lication of official State Department pa- 
pers covering the period that led up to 
abrogation by Japan of the Naval Limi- 
tation Treaty of 1922, which established a 
5-5-3 ratio of naval strength for U.S.. 
Britain and Japan. The Japanese did not 
waver from 1934 onward in the straight- 
line policy they laid down pointing to a 
test of strength with this country. 
They told the American Government 
that they considered the Philippine Islands 
athreat to them. They balked at any lim- 
itation of naval gun size. They refused to 
allow an American ship to visit islands 
siven to Japan under mandate. They flatly 
rejected any limitation of naval building 
that did not add to the advantage in the 
Pacific that Japan already enjoyed by con- 
trol of mandated islands and by her pene- 
tration in China. 
Yet, throughout this period, the United 
States went ahead supplying the scrap 
iron, oil, copper, machinery, canned foods, 
etc, that now have come back in the form 
of battleships, aircraft, guns and ammuni- 
tin. The American policy of avoiding a 
showdown was accepted, according to all 
indications, by the people, by Congress and 
I by the White House. 

Final warning, in the form of abrogation 
of the Naval Limitation Treaty in 1936, 
caused scarcely a ripple. The United States 
News printed a warning, in the form of a 
Pictogram now reproduced on page 28, 
showing what Japan had been permitted 
to accomplish in naval building. Japan 
increased her naval strength by 35 per cent 
between 1918 and the end of the Naval 
Limitation Treaty in 1936. The United 
States in the same time had permitted her 
Navy to decline in tonnage by 34 per cent 
and the British Empire hers by 52 per 
cent. 

After long delay, during which the 
American Government and American peo- 
ple expected time to weaken Japan rela- 
tive to the United States, the Japanese 
themselves precipitated the showdown. It 
has been only since Pearl Harbor that a 
serious effort has been made to outmatch 
Japan in military strength. 

The story of the crucial 1933-1938 pe- 
nod, when naval limitation was under dis- 
cussion, is given in the chronology that 
follows: 
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Wide World 


NORMAN DAVIS AND PRESIDENT 


1933 
September 15. Joseph C. Grew, U.S 


Ambassador to Japan, in a letter to Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull, described the 
increasing pressure in Japan for revision 
of the naval ratios then in effect. He said: 
“Japanese naval leaders have built 
up a feeling among the people of resent- 
ment and contempt for anything con- 
nected with the London Treaty [of 1930]. 


Premier Hamaguchi and Premier Inu- 
kai were assassinated, and other states- 


men live in fear of their lives, in conse- 
quence of the bitter feeling stirred up.” 
Mr. Grew wrote that a high Japanese 
naval officer had frankly said to an Ameri- 
can naval attache: “We are going to the 
Conference in 1935 with a demand for par- 
ity. If our demand is rejected, we shall 
return home.” The Ambassador added: 
“This hope is now vanishing, as America 
begins to build toward the Treaty limits 
. They expected to have everything 
their own way at the Conference in 1935 
with their own Navy built to the limit and 
the American Navy hardly 75 per cent 


effective. Their calculations have been 
completely upset by this new and un- 
expected development in the United 


States.” 

In the same letter, Mr. Grew called at- 
tention to an interview that had been 
given by the Japanese Navy Minister to 


the United Press. In this interview the 
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JAPAN’S CHALLENGE, 1933-38 


Inside Story of Refusal to Limit Naval Building 


Minister had said that Japan no longer con 
sidered the Washington Agreement of 1922 
adequate to guarantee the security of her 
empire. Discussing the mandated islands 
in the Pacific, the Minister explained why 
Japan considered these islands the “life 
line” of her sea defense. The Japanese 
Minister said: “The South Sea islands are 
separated from the southernmost islands 
of Japan by a narrow strip of water. Parts 
of Japan are situated within the cruising 
radius of a heavy bombing plane from the 
South Sea islands, which possess therefore 
a great strategical value for the defense of 
the empire... . . . Some preach the idea 
that Japan is going to utilize these islands 
for an attack on the Pacific Coast of the 
United States and the Hawaiian Islands 
But just a look at the map will convince 
the public of the fallacy of such a doctrine 
Can these islands be used as a base of at 
tack on Hawaii which are lying as much 
as 2,000 miles away beyond the ocean, and 
this with a Navy of lesser strength? The 
sheer impossibility of such idea will be 
apparent to anybody who knows some- 
thing about naval warfare.” 


1934 
October 24. Norman H. Davis, U.S 


representative in the preliminary naval 
conversations at London, reported to Mr 
Hull concerning the position taken by the 
Japanese Ambassador and Admiral Yama- 
moto, representing Japan. The Japanese 
delegates held that national safety was a 
right to which all nations were equally 
entitled, and that any agreement for the 
limitation and of armaments 
must be based on the fundamental prin- 
ciple of “nonaggression and non-menace.” 
Therefore they advocated that the leading 
naval powers fix a “common upper limit” 
which could not be exceeded. They urged 
that this upper limit be fixed in the agree 
ment as low as possible and that “offensive 
arms should be reduced to the minimum 
or abolished altogether in favor of essen- 
tially defensive arms, so as to facilitate 
defense and to render attack difficult.” 
October 25. Acting Secretary of State 
William Phillips cabled Mr. Davis thaf 
the “rigidity and scope” of the Japanese 
position made it evident that they were 
“preparing the ground for a_ probable 
walkout.” He said: “The plea on the part 
of the Japanese of need of self-defense is 
similar to the one which they made at the 
time of beginning their military occupa 
tion of Manchuria attack, in 


reduction 


and their 
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1932, at Shanghai upon the Chinese .. . 
It will be necessary for us to combat 
whatever efforts they may make to shift 
the responsibility for a break, if and when 
it occurs, from themselves to the United 
States and/or Great Britain.” 

October 31. Mr. Phillips cabled Mr. 
Grew that two days before, at the meet- 
ing in London, the Japanese delegate had 
notified the Americans that his Govern- 
ment would denounce the Washington 
Naval Treaty before the end of the year. 
Mr. Phillips said that “the British had set 
before the Japanese a face-saving device, 
but they had adopted an unreceptive at- 
titude toward it.” 

November 13. Mr. Hull cabled Mr. 
Davis: “The only construction we can 
place on the Japanese thesis is that it rep- 
resents a desire to obtain overwhelming 
supremacy in the Orient, opening the way 
to preferential rights and privileges and 
destroying the delicate balance in Asia, 
both economic and political, which is rep- 


resented by the other basic principles and 
policies that are embodied in the Wash- 
ington and other treaties.” 

November 23. Reporting to Mr. Hull, 
Mr. Davis said he had suggested to the 
British that, when the conversations in 
London were terminated, the U.S. might 
issue a statement “of such a friendly and 
pacific nature that it would appeal to the 
moral sense of the entire world and at the 
same time could not possibly be taken amiss 
by the military party in Japan, while 
greatly assisting the moderate element.” 

December 6. Mr. Davis delivered a 
speech in London in which he explained 
the difference between “equality of secur- 
ity,” favored by the U.S., and “equality 
of armaments,” favored by Japan. He said 
that the Washington Treaty of 1922 was 
based upon the principle of equality of 
security. Japan’s geographical position 
made it possible for her to attain such 
equality without having equality of ar- 
maments, he declared. He added: “The 
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fundamental issue in the naval convey) 
tions now in progress is essentially ag 

lows: Is the equilibrium that was eg, 
lished by the system worked out in & 
Washington treaties to be continued qj 
it to be upset? The American Governmy 
stands for continuance. The only alter, 
tive that has so far been suggested is thy 
of a new naval agreement based on 
principle of equality in naval armamey 
a principle which if adopted and apphy 
would not give equality of security,” 

December 19. The naval conversatigy 
in London, which had been in progns 
since June, were adjourned without agree. 
ment having been reached. 

December 29. The Japanese Gove. 
ment formally gave notice to the U§ 
that the Washington Naval Treaty wok 
cease to be in effect after Dec. 31, Igy 
(Under the terms of the treaty, a typ. 
year notice of withdrawal was requin 
The London Naval Treaty of 1930 wasiy 
expire automatically at the end of 19%) 





The Pictogram above appeared in the May 4, 1936, issue of The United States News. It revealed to the people of the U. 
and Britain the decline in their fleet battle power since 1918, at the same time that Japan was steadily increasing naval strem 
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1935 


November 2. Edwin L. Neville, U.S. 
Chargé d’Affaires in Japan, cabled Mr. 
Hull that Japanese naval policy remained 
unchanged and that Japan probably would 
make no substantial concessions at the 
Naval Conference about to be held in 
London. 

December 9. In the opening speech of 
the U.S. delegation to the London Naval 
Conference. Mr. Davis read a letter from 
President Roosevelt written 14 months 
before, in which the President proposed a 
further tonnage reduction of 20 per cent 
below the then-existing treaty tonnage 
“If it is not possible to agree on this per- 
centage.” the President had said. “please 
seek from the British and the Japanese a 
lesser reduction—15 per cent or 10 per 
cent or 5 per cent. The U.S. must adhere 
to the high purpose of progressive reduc- 
tion.” The views in the President’s letter 
still expressed what the U.S. would like to 
see accomplished, said Mr. Davis. But he 
pointed out that, since it was written, con- 
ditions in the world had changed and there 
was a tendency to increase rather than 
reduce naval armaments. He said that the 
U.S. would not “take the initiative in 
naval competition.” and that the U.S. 
building program. “essentially one of re- 
placement,” was consistent with the U.S 
desire for limitation and reduction. 

December 17. In a the 
Japanese and American delegations at 
London, Mr. Davis pointed out that the 
U.S. naval position was affected partly 
by the situation in Europe and that the 
U.S. had unwillingly been drawn into two 
major European wars. He added _ that. 
through the non-fortification provisions of 
the Washington Treaty (in which the 
U.S. had agreed not to fortify the Philip 
pines or Guam), Japan was secured against 
attack from either the U.S. or Britain. 

Admiral William H. Standley. U.S 
Chief of Naval Operations and member 
of the American delegation, commented 
What, if Japan had naval parity, she would 
Shave absolute superiority in Philippine 
jand Alaskan waters and the U.S. would 
mot have equality of security. He said: 
FSome people in the United States have 

id Japan wants to take the Philippines 

The Japanese claims give people who 
hink she wants to take the Philippines 

Alaska exactly the ammunition they 

looking for.” 

Speaking for Japan, Admiral Nagano 

gued that, while under the ratio Japan 
buld not possibly menace the U.S., the 

erican Navy concentrated in Oriental 
waters could threaten Japanese security. 

He said that, from Japan’s point of view, 
the Philippines lay in line of very impor- 
tant waters and hence represented a con- 


meeting of 


Harris & Ewing 


WILLIAM STANDLEY 


stant threat. He declared that Japan did 
not want the Philippines, but that they 
constituted one reason why she found it 
difficult to recognize American naval su- 
periority. Japan, he said, was worried, not 
about the safety of distant possessions. 
but about the safety of Japan herself 

Mr. Davis declared that the American 
people had shown clearly that they did 
not want trouble with Japan or anyone 
else. but he added that what Japan was 
doing was “a little disturbing” to them. 

December 17. On the same day, in a 
meeting of the British and U.S. delega- 
tions, Admiral Standley informed the 
British that the Panama Canal would not 
be an obstacle to building larger capital 
ships. Lord Monsell, First Lord of the 
British Admiralty, said that he thought 
it would be “desirable to dispel any illu- 
sions on this score which might have been 
shared with the British by the Japanese.” 
Mr. Davis suggested that at a later date 
it would be well for the British and Ameri- 
cans to inform the Japanese definitely 
that “the United States and Great Brit- 
ain would certainly match any 
building done by the Japanese in such 
a way as to maintain the treaty propor- 
tions in force” at that time 


: 1936 


January 15. In the closing statement 
for the U.S. delegation, Mr. Davis said 
that, “bearing in mind the situation in the 
Far East, in Europe and in Africa,” the 
U.S. was unwilling to consent to 


most 


any 
change that would lessen her relative se- 
curity. With reference to the question of 
reducing “so-called offensive naval arms,” 
he said there actually was no distinction 
between offensive and defensive naval ves- 
sels. He declared: “Whether any particu- 
lar type of naval armament is offensive 
or defensive depends entirely on the use 
that is made of it.” 

January 15. On the same day, Admiral 
Nagano said his delegation had concluded 
that -it could no 


longer “usefully con- 
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tinue” its participation in the Conference 

June 13. Mr. Hull cabled Mr. Grew, 
asking him to propose informally that the 
U.S. destroyer Alden be permitted to 
visit the Japanese mandated islands 
There were rumors that these islands were 
being fortified, said Mr. Hull. He pointed 
out that the U.S. for several years had 
been permitting Japanese ships to enter 
Alaskan harbors not open ordinarily to 
foreign commerce 

July 28. Mr. Grew replied that the 
Japanese Foreign Office had referred the 
matter to the Ministry of Overseas Affairs 
and there probably would be consultation 
with other Government departments. 

August 7. Mr. Phillips cabled Mr. Grew 
that, since the U 
Alden 


Was 


.S. request regarding the 
getting no action, the U.S. 
refusing Japan’s request that her 
training ship Shintoku Maru be permitted 
to enter a Hawaiian harbor not listed as a 
port of entry. 

December 3. At the request of Admiral 
Standley. Acting Secretary of State 
R. Walton Moore cabled U.S. Ambassador 
Robert W. Bingham in London, asking 
him to find out British officials 
Japan's position regarding limitation of 
naval guns to 14 instead of 16 inches. 


1937 


March 30. Mr. Bingham cabled Mr. 
Hull that Japan formally had notified the 
British Ambassador in Tokyo that it 
could not accept the 14-inch gun limita- 
tion, since it would mean “qualitative 
without quantitative limitation.” 

July 10. The State Department an- 
nounced that, since there was not univer- 
sal acceptance of the 14-inch gun caliber 
limit, guns of 16-inch caliber would be 
mounted on the two new battleships then 
being constructed by the U.S. 


1938 


February 5. The U.S. Government, 
through Mr. Grew, asked the Japanese 
Government for information as to wheth- 
er she was constructing naval vessels in ex- 
cess of the London Naval Treaty of 1936 
(which Japan had not signed). The note 
explained that, in case she were doing so, 
the U.S. could take advantage of the “es- 
calator clause” provided in the Agreement. 

February 12. Japan replied: “The 
Japanese Government regret that 
they are unable to comply with the desire 
of your Government in this point.” 

March 31. Mr. Hull notified Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, the British Ambassador, that, in 
view of Japan’s refusal to give informa- 
tion regarding her naval construction pro- 
gram, the U.S. would no longer be bound 
by the treaty limitations with reference to 
the size of capital ships and the caliber of 
guns to be mounted on them. 
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PREPARING THE FINAL BLOW 


Moves Toward Closer Co-ordination of U.S., Britain and Ru 


Time believed ripe for 
three-power action to 
hasten German collapse 


The time has come for an even closer 
integration of plans for the final crack- 
down on Germany. The Nazis, leaving 
their dead behind, are pulling out of Rus- 
sia, tightening defenses. Balkan nations 
tug anxiously at their Axis ties. Turkey 
wonders whether to leap to the United 
Nations side. And, inside Germany, Nazi 
problems multiply. Germany has_ been 
warned that a sharp new blow against 
the Continent impends. 

A tighter co-ordination of the plans of 
Britain, the United States and Russia is 
in order before the blow falls. In the past, 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill, with their military and naval 
aides, have been able to map British and 
American strategy alone. 

But then Russia 
perate defensive war on her own soil. The 
problems were chiefly those of getting aid 
to Russia and gaining a foothold on the 
Continent. Now Russian 


was fighting a des- 


armies are 


pounding at the gates to Poland and driv- 
ing toward the Balkans. The present prob- 
lems are those of timing the strokes of the 
Allies, of maneuvering the enemy into a 
position to receive the death blow. 

In the wake of the Moscow declara- 






tion, which went far toward clearing away 
old suspicions, a tighter working arrange- 
ment of the three allies is wanted. Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill have said, 
and many times, that they wanted to talk 
personally with Premier Stalin. 

London and Axis Europe crackled last 
week with reports that such a meeting was 
imminent. London newspapers printed dis- 
patches that they said came from their 
Washington correspondents. These dis- 
patches said President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Churchill and Premier Stalin were 
expected to meet even sooner than had 
been thought likely at the time of the Mos- 
cow conference. They said there was talk 
in Washington of big events in the offing. 
Washington newspapers printed cabled re- 
ports that the London newspapers were 
printing these Washington dispatches. The 
merry-go-round of rumor got the approval 
of the censors. 

The Axis put out feelers for information 
in radio broadcasts. It said the meeting 
would take place in the near future. It 
quoted Cairo circles as saying the Mena 
House there was being redecorated and put 
in readiness for an important conference. 
There was no comment from either Wash- 
ington or London. Many another time in 
the past the Axis has sought information 
by feeding out rumors. 

In Germany, the situation is held tightly 
under control by the Gestapo. Food is be- 





—Harris & Ewing 


SECRETARY OF STATE HULL BEFORE JOINT SESSION 
... there were rebel yells in the congressional chorus 
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ing brought in from all over Europe, 
younger generation is still imbued wif 
belief that it is a race of supermen, 
Moscow declaration reinforced the bel 
Germans that defeat will mean the ¢ 
mination of their country as a great pg 


But industrial areas steadily are bem r 


: 


blotted out by bombing. The  sleey 
nights are filled with terror. Millions 
Germans are Whole fan 
live in one room. There are mass mj 
tions from bombed areas to areas that 
yet to be bombed. Italy has cracked, 
U-boat war has failed. Oil reserves 
dwindling. And a seething hatred for 
Nazis runs through the occupied count 

A signboard to the future, nailed 
a new, specific declaration by heads of 
three states that are bearing down 
the Germans, might hasten the coll 

The Nazis are striving to impress 
their wavering satellites and neutral 
key with the strength they still have. J 
threw powerful against the 
Aegean island of Leros to provide such: 
demonstration. Turkey already is givin 
surreptitious aid to the Allies, but holé 
back from an open break. 

Turkey and Russia have been suspiciow 
neighbors in the past. Each wants a hand 
in the political future of the Balkan com: 
tries that lie at their doorsteps. This “ 


homeless. 


forces 


of the problems that must be dealt wit 
by postwar diplomacy. 

Secretary Cordell Hull believes that, in 
the light of the Moscow agreement, th 
postwar problems will work out all right 
To the ear-piercing applause of rebel yelk 
he brought an outline of the Moscow agree 
ment to Congress last week. He said thaiJ 
as the provisions of the declaration go int 
effect, there no longer will be need fo 
spheres of influence, for alliances, for ba} 
ance of power, or for any of the other pe 
cial arrangements through which nation 
have tried to guard their security or p 
mote their interests in the past. 

In the declaration, Mr. Hull said, t 
Soviet Union, Great Britain, the Unit 
States and China have laid the foundatio 
for co-operative effort in the postwar wo 
toward enabling peace-loving nations 
live in peace and security and enjoy 4 
panded opportunities for economic, 9 
and spiritual progress. 

All save a few isolationists applaud 
Some Congressmen recalled that Cord 
Hull’s father used to say his son could 
holler loud enough to be a preacher, § 
that he was a right thorough thinker. 
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DEATH PLUNGE OF A SEA WOLF 


Another U-boat snatched from its wolf pack, 
blasted up by depth charges to final destruction in 
across-fire from destroyers. Fletcher Pratt, noted 
naval authority, helped us prepare this picture. 

On every battle front, Westinghouse-made 
weapons and equipment are in the fight. On 
the production front, Westinghouse Air Con- 
ditioning and Industrial Refrigeration provide 
correct conditions of temperature, humidity and 
air cleanliness to make possible uniform quality, 
high precision, fewer rejections, faster output. 

After Victory, Westinghouse “Conditioning” 
will contribute toward a thousand new-day 
benefits. Better products at lower cost, greater 
year ‘round comfort and convenience—better 
living for all. 

In helping solve “conditioning” problems, 
Westinghouse draws upon years of experience 
with thousands of varied installations. The 
exclusive hermetically-sealed compressor as- 
sures economy, dependability, long life. Inquir- 
les are invited from producers of war materials 
and from postwar planners. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 


719 Page Boulevard Springfield, Mass. 
Plants in 25 Cities ... Offices Everywhere 








SPEED COUNTS. Matched sets of 
huge propulsion gears for war- 
ships are cut in rooms held at con- 
stant temperature throughout the 
entire operation of several days, to 
insure perfect fit. 





EYES IN THE SKIES. So exacting 
are the manufacturing require- 
ments in many aircraft parts and 
processes that air conditioning is 
used to control temperature, hu- 
midity and air cleanliness 











SUB DETECTED. Where delicate in- 
struments used for detection and 
communication are assembled, 
air conditioning prevents rejects 
caused by excess humidity, tem- 
perature and air-borne dust. 








ON THE COURSE. To protect the fine 
parts of navigation instruments 
from somone and dust during 
manufacture and to permit the 
precise fitting required, constant 
air conditions are maintained. 





Tune in Jobn Charles Thomas, NBC, Sunday, at 2:30 P.M., E.W.T. 
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GEARED TO A THOUSAND WARTIME NEEDS 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.’ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


lhe Obata 





For the first time in many, many years we are mak- 
ing foreign policy in a non-partisan way. 

This is being achieved primarily through the tact 
and statesmanship of Cordell Hull, Secretary of State. 

The informal joint session of both houses of Con- 
gress last week addressed by Secretary Hull, who 
brought back a report of what was done at Moscow, 
is historic beyond the mere words spoken or the in- 
terpretation given of the Moscow agreements. 

This marks a unique step in the cooperation of the 
executive and legislative branches of the Government 
at a time of international crisis. It is desirable to ana- 
lyze and fully understand the nature of the concord. 

In the first place, Mr. Hull has been a member of 
the House of Representatives for 22 years and a mem- 
ber of the Senate for 10 years. He is liked and re- 
spected. His fundamental honesty is well known. He 
has, moreover, no political aspirations. His only am- 
bition is to help to shape a successful, non-partisan 
foreign policy for his country. 

For a long time Mr. Hull has labored to keep for- 
eign policy out of politics. The tribute and ovation 
bestowed upon him through the applause of both Re- 
publicans and Democrats in Congress last week was 
not just an honor for the Secretary of State. It was 
applause for the very points which Mr. Hull had suc- 
ceeded in getting written into the Moscow agreements. 
Thus when Mr. Hull assures Congress that “there 
were no secret agreements, and none was suggested,” 
he is believed—he is trusted. 
en ~ 
ON POSTPONING questions re ating o boundaries 
FRONTIER ISSUES must, by their very nature, be 

left in abeyance until the ter- 
mination of hostilities” and that “this is in accordance 
with the position maintained for some time by our 
Government,” he is telling Congress that we have 
made no promises or pledges concerning the future 
status of Poland or Czechoslovakia or any of the other 
smaller states and that the purpose now is to fight the 
war through to victory and talk about territorial mat- 
ters afterwards. 

This is a logical and sensible decision on which all 
factions in Congress can agree, because one thing is 
very certain and that is we may sow the seeds of 
World War III if we do not equitably handle the 
matter of territory and self-determination of peoples. 





NON-PARTISAN FOREIGN POLICY 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The address by Mr. Hull was a masterpiece ¢ 
frankness and directness, and that is why it appealed 
to Congress. This is as it should be. Congress shou 
more often receive from the lips of the members of the 
Cabinet their reports on executive action when related 
to important problems. 

It would be even better if the members of the Cab. 
inet were chosen from the personnel of the national le. 
islature as happens in Britain and Canada. It make 
for mutual trust and confidence and responsibility tp 
the body which in America is closest to the peopk 
and must every two years go before the electorate 


LEAGUE AS BASIS. Dut Mr. Full’s assurances hap 
OF PLAN TO KEEP PUY. carry conviction not only 
POSTWAR PEACE to the Congress of the U.S. but 
to all the peoples of the world 
He has become a world leader. Thus the peoples d 
the small nations who have been hearing talk about 
“alliances” and “four-power agreements” are given the 
clear promise that the peace of the world is to be founé- 
ed upon a plan of collective security in which the 
are expected hereafter to participate. Mr. Hull said: 
“The four governments declared that they 
‘recognize the necessity of establishing at the { 
earliest practicable date a general international 
organization, based on the principle of the sov- 
ereign equality of all peace-loving states and 
open: to membership by all such states, large and 
small.’ I should like to lay particular stress on 
this provision of the Declaration. The principle of 
sovereign equality of all peace-loving states, irre- 
spective of size and strength, as partners in a 
future system of general security will be the 
foundation stone upon which the future interna- 
tional organization will be constructed. ... 
“Through this Declaration, the Soviet Union, é 
Great Britain, the United States and China have 
laid the foundation for cooperative effort in the 
post-war world toward enabling all peace-loving 
nations, large and small, to live in peace and 
security, to preserve the liberties and rights of 
civilized existence, and to enjoy expanded oppor- 
tunities and facilities for economic, social, and 
spiritual progress. No other important nations any- 
where have more in common in the present war of 
in the peace that is to follow victory over the Axis 
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Enthusiastic reception accorded Secretary Hull is a symptom of a new mood in 
Congress which should extend into the next political campaign—Importance * 
of the Hu!! address as a document that evokes trust and confidence. 


ce gf fective without the others, in war or in peace. the writings of Herbert Hoover, the last Republican 
De aled “Each of them had, in the past, relied in vary- to occupy the Presidency. 
hould ing degrees upon policies of detachment and The Republican Party leaders in the organizations 
of the aloofness. In Moscow, their four governments must understand that they will lose the next election 
elated} pledged themselves to carry forward to its fullest if they allow any division or difference to be recog- 
development a broad and progressive program of nized as between their proposals for foreign policy 
Cab} international cooperation. This action was of and those laid down by the Moscow conference. 
alle world-wide importance. . LEADERS WHO PUT Last week Clarence Budington 
makes “As the provisions of the four-nation declara- COUNTRY FIRST Kelland, author and member of 
lityt)§ tion are carried into effect, there will no longer be WIN ACCLAIM the Republican National Com- 
peopk } need for spheres of influence, for alliances, for mittee from Arizona, who was 
torat. & balance of power or any other of the special ar- by no means identified with the internationalist point 
s hap} rangements through which, in the unhappy past, of view before Pearl Harbor, proposed that the next 
t only} the nations strove to safeguard their security or Republican and Democratic national platforms shall 
S. tut} to promote their interests.” adopt not just “similar” but “identic” planks on for- 
worl | This disposes of the point of view that Britain and eign policy. Wendell Willkie and others have made 
ples of } America should enter an alliance and run the world. the same suggestion. It was in this vein that Secretary 
about | It should dispose also of any idea that four powers Hull, who has been long laboring to accomplish non- 
ven the | will try to run the world. We must return inevitably partisanship in foreign policy, said last Thursday to 
found- } to the basic plan of the League of Nations Covenant the House and the Senate apropos of the Fulbright 
h they | which made wise provision for participation by na- and the Connally resolutions: 
il said: | tions large and small but asked for the military con- “Of supreme importance is the fact that at the 
they -— of the strong to protect the weak as against conference the whole spirit of international co-op- 
the @eggression. eration, now and after the war, was revitalized 
ional We can succeed in correcting the errors of the “un- and given practical expression. .. . 
sov- | happy past” only if we can purge ourselves of the sin “We of today shall be judged in the future by 
and jand evil of allowing anybody to play party politics the manner in which we meet the unprecedented 
: and | with human miseries. We are today in World War II responsibilities that rest upon us—not alone in 
ss on | ecause politicians failed to heed the lessons of winning the war, but also in making certain that 
ole of | World War I. the opportunities for future peace and security 





irte- | party POLITICS We are approaching a political shall not be lost. As an American, I am proud of 

in @ byysy NOT TOUCH campaign in 1944. It is possible the breadth and height of vision and statesman- 

> the FOREIGN POLICY —it has happened in the past— ship which have moved you, ladies and gentle- 

erna- that deep cleavages and resent- men, in each House of the Congress, to adopt, by 

ments on domestic issues will be carried into the dis- overwhelming non-partisan majorities, resolutions 

Inion, a. of foreign policy. Much of the bitterness be- in favor of our country’s participation with other 
have |g evidenced today against Wendell Willkie by con- sovereign nations in an effective system of inter- 

n the |*tvative Republicans and by so-called organization national co-operation for the maintenance of 

oving kaders is due to the fact that from the very month peace and security.” 

» and | “ter his defeat in 1940, he has put the interests of his That such action, long needed, has come at last is 

ats of |UNtry above personal politics. He has upheld the like a breath of fresh air in chambers reeking with the 

ppor- hands of President Roosevelt on vital matters of for- odors of personal and party feuds. It is a God-given 

, and }%8n policy and has done a great deal by his speeches mood into which our statesmen have entered and they 

sany- | @d writings to squelch the idea of special ailiances or need not doubt that the American people will be be- 

war of 4 Mperialistic combinations. The Moscow declarations hind them wholeheartedly as they seek at last to put 
Axis |" in line with the Willkie pronouncements in the last foreign policy above the self-interest of individual 

bet ef- uee years. To a large extent, this is also true of ambition or party politics. 














THE STORY OF 
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Civilians are contribuling their blood to wounded 
Americans at the rate of 100,000 pints a week. Because 
of these contributions, a wounded fighting man has a 
much better chance to live than he had in the last war. 

The Pictogram shows how blood donations have 
jumped since the Red Cross began collecting it in 1941. 
In that vear, 50,000 pints were contributed. In 1942, con- 
tributions jumped to 1,250,000 pints. This year, the Red 
Cross is well on the way toward its goal of 4,000,000 
pints. By the end of 1944, enough blood will be had to 
give almost a pint to every man in uniform. 

Blood plasma is the most important lifesaving factor 
in this war. It is largely through use of plasma that the 
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AMERICA’S BLOOD 8 





death rate of American wounded is only 215 to 3 per cent, 7 
less than half the rate of the first World War. 
Prospects of increased battle action for Americal 
forces have stimulated the demand for blood. Casualties 
will mount with each new landing in Europe. Advancing 
armies need more plasma than defending armies becaut 
their casualties usually are higher. Quantities of plasm 
already have been used in the African and Italian cair 
paigns. The average transfusion is 214 to 3 pints, but # 


much as 68 pints have been transfused into a single mal 

Plasma, the liquid portion of the blood that remails 
after red and white corpuscles are removed, was not used 
in the first World War. Then the only method of trat® 
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fusing was from one person to another. That process 
transferred germs as well as blood. Today, Britain and 
Russia also use plasma, but not as much as this country. 
One reason is that U.S. forces are fighting thousands of 
miles from home, and whole blood will not keep long 
enough to be of use. The Russians are fighting close 
enough to their blood banks to use more whole blood. The 
Japanese, who give less attention to their wounded than 
other peoples, still use only the direct transfusion method. 

The Red Cross is the only agency authorized to collect 
blood for the Army and Navy. This it does through 35 
donor centers and 60 mobile units operating out of these 
centers. Two new centers will be opened in January. 
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\fter blood is collected, it is shipped to privat process- 
ing laboratories where the corpuscles are extracted. By 
the time it is transferred to a wounded soldier, the pint 
of blood often has traveled 4,500 to 5,000 miles. 

Men and women are contributing their blood in about 
equal amounts. Some have donated as much as 19 pints. 
Up to now, contributions have kept pace with the proc- 
essing capacity of laboratories. But officials, aware of the 
optimism that sweeps this country with each new Allied 
success, are afraid the public may relax its support as 
the end of the war draws closer. They warn that a decline 
in the donations might mean thousands of unnecessary 
Gold Star mothers when Armistice Day of this war comes. 
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Q. Cutting Christmas trees wastes nation’s 
lumber. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction. Government supervised cut- 
ting aids growth of merchantable timber. 
Each year 1,500,000 firs go to market 
over the “‘ Main Street of the Northwest.” 





Q. 4-6-6-4 is wartime code for army freight. 
Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction. It explains how 20 wheels are 
grouped under giant freight locomotives 
now speeding vital war supplies over the 
Northern Pacific Railway. 





Q. Army troops store food in Alaskan glaciers, 
Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. Into these “refrigerators” go 
frozen foods from Oregon and Washing- 
ton plants which last year shipped 
48,000,000 pounds via Northern Pacific. 





Q. “Bread basket’’ is boxers’ slang for solar 
plexus. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. But, more important, “‘ Bread 
basket” means Northwest states which in 
1943 shipped wheat for 16 billion slices 
of bread via Northern Pacific Railway. 
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Q. There is one “‘ Main Street”’ in the North- 
west that is 1,904 miles long. Fact or fiction? 
A. Fact. It’s the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, known as the ‘Main Street of the 
Northwest” because it links more of the 
Northwest’s important populous centers. 
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House Proposal 
For New Taxes: 
Reaction of Press 


The tax bill drafted by the House Ways 
and Means Committee is considered by 
most commenting editors to be wholly in- 




































adequate as a means of combating infla- 
tion or of obtaining needed revenue. While 
criticizing the Administration proposals for 
raising about five times the revenue that 
the proposed bill would bring as unfair in 
distribution of the tax burden, most edi- 
tors advocate combined income and sales 
levies to raise much more than the $2,140, 
000,000 aimed at by the tax bill. 

“As long as the President and Congress 
persist in their present attitudes, inflation 
can be the only alternative,” 
New York Times (Ind.), 


dent’s opposition to “ 


warns the 
citing the Presi- 
a discriminating sales 
tax that would distribute part of the bur- 
den over the mass of the country’s income.” 

Calling the bill “‘a piece of drop-in-the- 
bucket tax legislation,” the St. Louis (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch (Ind.), which attributes 
the Committee action to “the unwritten 
tradition of election-year conduct,” pre- 
dicts that “such coddling. of John Q. may 
well boomerang, costing him three times 
as much in spiraling prices.” 

“This bill hardly scratches the surface,” 
says the Hartford (Conn.) Courant (Rep.), ' 
which suggests revision by “boosting rates 
on incomes in the lower brackets or by in- 
serting a sales tax graduated according to 
the degree of necessity of different articles.” 

Expressing the opinion that, 
the size of the inflationary gap, “even the 
Administration’s request for $10,500,000, 
000 of new taxes could be criticized as in- 
sufficient,” the Youngstown (Ohio) Vindi- 
(Ind.) also argues for a sales tax- 
but says its passage, hindered by coming 
“has been made harder by the 
Committee’s timid shrinking from realities ” ) 

The Charlotte (N.C.) News (Dem.), 
asserting that “the people of the country 
are not trailing along” 


in view of 


cator 


elections, 


in recognizing the 
“trim 
. by piling on as big a tax 
load as the people can bear.” 

The Boston (Mass.) Herald (Ind.-Rep.) 
the advisability of current pay- 
ment of war costs as far as possible and 
points oui that the proposed bill “would 
the buck to the next Congress and 
compel individuals and business to make 
up the difference in a postwar period of > 
perhaps widespread and uncertain profits.” 


need for higher taxes, urges that we 


our sails now .. 


stresses 


pass 
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In Parliament—rne voice of Win- 
ston Churchill is a Tank Town echo as 
he says of Rommel and the tanks: “The 
Lees and the Grants stopped him at El 
Alamein. The Shermans defeated him.” 





In Africa—their rumble of attack on 
the African deserts and their clatter of 
victory in the streets of Tunis and 
Bizerte hark back to ~_ —_ of their 
making, Tank Town, U. 


link 














“What Do You Mean—Tank Town?” 


Why, it’s the Detroit (Chrysler) Tank 
Arsenal where U. S. Army tanks are 
made. atime 


Some have called it the tank capital 
of the world. 


Started and finished on farmland in 
the fall and winter of 1940-41. It was 
going strong many months before we 
got into the war. 


It doubled and redoubled its produc- 
tion — time and time again. 


Its main street is all indoors—a multi- 


foun, USA? 









lane manufacturing highway, down 
through the vast arsenal building. 


Its freight depot sees the big boys 
loaded on their flatcars—en route 
eventually to worldwide battlefronts. 


Its schools, hospital, restaurants, police 
force, testing tracks —all serve Tank 
Town’s hustling army and civilian 
population as it works night and day. 


The TANK TOWN story is now being 
told in Action, the world over. It is 
a story of production skill and effort 
at home and fighting ability and 
stamina abroad, 


BACK THE ATTACK—BUY WAR BONDS 





On the Italian Beaches — they 
fought their way through beaches and 
dunes to Salerno, where the flowers that 
draped them in victory became a far 
distant Tank Town ceremony. 











Ceyulr Coyboration— PLYMOUTH + DoscE + DESOTO - cunvsiEn 


Tune in Major Bowes every Thurs., CBS, 9 P.M., E.W.T 





On the Road to Rome—rne roads 
to Rome become Tank Town highways 
as the giant Shermans advance on pave- 
ments laid by Roman emperors over 
2,000 years ago. 
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PATTERN FOR NEW TAX LAW 


Effects of Proposed Changes on Individuals and Corporations 


Moves to replace Victory 
levy and to revise the 
present withholding tables 


A new tax bill is offered by the House 
Ways and Means Committee to raise fed- 
eral revenues by $2,142,900,000, against a 
Treasury request for $10,500,000,000. Rep- 
resentatives traditionally follow the Com 
mittee in tax matters, and Senator George, 
(Dem.) , of Georgia, chairman of the Sen 
ate Finance Committee, indicates that he 
is satisfied with the House pattern. This 
heightens prospects that the measure can 
be adopted by Jan. 1, 1944. 

For most individuals, the new tax bill 
levies substantially the same amount of 
tax that they now are paying. Different 
be used in com 


bill, 


methods, however, must 
Under the 
scheduled. 


puting the tax these 
changes are 

Minimum tar. A tax of 3 per cent is 
levied on all income above $500 for single 
persons, $700 for married persons. A cred 
it of $100 for each dependent also is al- 
lowed. This tax replaces the Victory tax, 
and promises lower taxes to married per- 
sons with less than $1,000 of net income; 
smaller reductions for incomes up to $2,500 

Normal tar. The normal tax is raised 
from 6 per cent to 10 per cent. Increase 
adjusts for elimination of the Victory tax 
Persons subject to this tax may disregard 
the minimum tax. 

Earned income credit. Tax credit of 10 
per cent previously allowed in earned in- 
comes up to $14,000 is repealed. 

Surtax. Amount of surtax generally is 
unchanged. Rates are adjusted to take 
care of Victory tax and earned income 
credit repeal. Total income tax begins to 
rise slightly at the $4,000 level. 

Exemptions. Personal exemptions and 
credits for dependents remain unchanged 
at $500 for single persons, $1,200 for mar- 
ried persons and $350 for each dependent 
Married persons filing separate returns 
are limited to a $500 exemption each. 

Deductions. Taxpayers no longer are to 
be allowed deductions for taxes paid on 
theater tickets, train fares, utility bills and 
other federal excises. 

Corporation tax law has these features: 

Excess profits. Top-bracket excess-prof 
its tax is raised from 90 to 95 per cent. 
while retaining the effective ceiling at 80 
per cent Corporate normal tax and surtax 
remain unchanged. 
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Exemption. Excess-profits tax does not 
apply on the first $10,000 of income. Pre- 
vious exemption was $5,000. 

Excess-profits credit. Corporations with 
more than $5,000,000 invested capital are 
credits. Each bracket 
above $5,000,000 is lowered one percent- 


to receive lower 
age point. Purpose is to offset increases in 
invested capital due to retained earnings. 

Mergers. Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue can disallow invested 
capital resulting from purchases of non- 
related companies if he finds that the merg- 
er was made for tax-avoidance purposes. 

Excise taxes. Proposed tax 
on liquor, beer, admissions, jewelry, cos- 
utility bills and 
remain in the bill, but rates may change. 

Postage rates. Proposal is to increase 
all first-class mail to 3 cents, to raise air 


increases in 


increases 


metics, transportation 


mail to 8 cents; to double rates on third- 
class mail, add 3 per cent to fourth-class 
mail, increase charges for registered and 
insured mail. Chances are even that these 
rates will be thrown out by the Senate; 
opposition from businesses with large mail- 
ing expenses is forming. 


Withholding tax. Repeal of the Vic- 
tory tax and subsequent changes proposed 
in the income tax will force employers to 


revise their withholding-tax schedules. The 
20 per cent i 


present withholding rate is 





Wide World 


LEON FRASER 
Relies on experience 


kept in the new tax bill, but a new set 
of exemptions will apply. 

This that 
must revise their records, get new reports 
workers on marital status 
whether or not separate returns are filed. 


means company paymasters 


from and on 


Ways and Means Committee also _pro- 
poses to revise the wage bands under 


which most withholdings are made. Wage 
bands now are spaced $5 apart up to $30 
a week, and $10 apart thereafter. New 
bands space withholdings at $1 intervals 


Stable money. Quiet opposition is 
developing in both England and _ the 
United States to proposals to establish a 
full-blown postwar currency-stabilization 
plan. Belief is growing in private finan- 
cial circles that objectives of both the 
British Keynes plan and the U.S. Treas 
ury’s White plan for postwar currencies 
can be attained in much simpler fashion 

Keystone of U.S. banker proposals is 
to continue stabilization agreements be- 
tween Britain and the United States, 
thereby keeping the values of the dolla 
and pound relatively steady. Gold is pro- 
posed as the ultimate measure of value 
Latest suggestion comes from Leon Fra 
ser, president of the First National Bank 
of New York and former head of the 
Bank of International Settlements. 

Mr. Fraser proposes to stabilize the 
values of pounds and dollars through a 
gold credit to Britain from the United 
States. Then other currencies could be 
tied to either pounds or dollars or to 
gold. To maintain stability, the U.S 
would postpone any Lend-Lease repay- 
ments by other nations for five years 
Clearing arrangements could be made 
through an expanded Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements. 

In England, the objection is raised that 
Britons cannot risk abandoning the sterling 
bloc without assurances from the U.S 
that sufficient dollars will be available to 
oil the wheels of international trade. With- 
out such guarantees, British bankers con- 
tend that bilateral trading agreements, ex- 
change controls and other devices will be 
necessary for English welfare. 

At bottom, both British and U.S. bank- 
ers agree that this country’s postwar com- 
mercial policy will provide the key to 
either stability or confusion. The United 
States, as the creditor, 
must goods 


world’s greatest 


accept more of the world’s 


as a basis for any stabilization 
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Restaurants, like housewives, 


are known by the “POINTS they serve 


BResravurant owners and housewives know 
that ration points are just as necessary ingredi- 
ents in wartime menus as money. They know, 
too, that only strict accounting of these two 
items provides a popular bill of fare. 

That’s why the well-managed restaurant uses 
a National Food and Beverage Checking Ma- 
chine in the kitchen. Here an item-by-item 
check is made of each serving on your waiter’s 
tray ... and you receive a guest check which 
shows in clear, unchangeable figures the 
amount charged for each item served. While 
these figures are being printed for your conve- 
nience and protection, this National sets up 
controlling facts and figures from which man- 
agement can check all food and beverage sales. 

This is only one of many mechanized systems 
built by National to provide protection for in- 
dustry, business, government and the public. 
- « - An adequate supply of used Nationals 
is available for business needs and National 
Accounting-Bookkeeping Machines can be se- 
cured by essential business through priorities. 


The National Cash Register Company 
DAYTON 9, OHIO 


Cash Registers © Accounting-Bookkeeping Machines 











Wherever records are 


kept or money is handled, 


there is need for some 
product of The National 
Cash Register Company 


344 OFFICES IN” 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 








Our factory at Dayton, Ohio, 
proudly flies the Army-Navy “E” 
with three stars *& * %* ~~ for “unceasing 
excellence” in the production of precision instru- 
ments and other war materiel. 





® SALES @ SUPPLIES @ SERVICE @ REPAIRS 








By now it’s quite obvious that the 
world has entered upon the great- 
est production period in history. 
The demands of these times could 
never be met without machine tools. 
Those products of fertile, ingenious 
brains made possible the kind of 
production which places so much 
within easy reach of so many of us. 

Today leading 
tool builders entrust to Twin Disc 
Clutches the important function of 
linking driving and driven units of 
their A Rt In this field, as in 
many others, the quarter century 
which the Twin Disc Clutch Com- 
pany has devoted exclusively to in- 
dustrial clutch design and manu- 
facture has had far-reaching re- 
sults. 
sible more widespread distribution 
of the countless time and labor-sav- 
ing articles in whose production 


most machine 


It has helped to make pos- 


ae eT -—- 9 we t 
Twin Dise Machine Tool Clutch 
ad ustment to compactness, high torque capacity and long 
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machine tools play such a vital role. 

As quickly as new techniques 
were developed and machine tool 
work cycles were speeded up, clutch 
problems became more complex. 
These special problems, together 
with those of other industries de- 
pending on power links for opera- 
tion of essential machinery, have 
found most satisfactory solution in 
the stamina, dependability and efh- 
ciency which Twin Disc Clutches 
bring to the wide veriety of work 
they do. 

Builders or buyers of industrial 
equipment can get intelligent help 
on power linkage problems from 
Twin Disc engineers because we 
build both friction clutches and 
hydraulic drives. A wealth of fac- 
tual data and engineering expe- 
rience covering both types is here 
at your disposal. Just write and 
ask for the information you need. 


Twin Disc CLiutcH Company, 


Racine, Wisconsin. 


ion and single point 


wear life to stay 


high speed production 


modern 
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_Question_ 
of the Week 


Title Reg S. Pat. Or 





Demands of workers for higher wages 
and of farmers for higher prices are in- 
creasing pressure on the Government's 
economic stabilization policy. Ways of 
“holding the line” are being debated and 
the cost of living is under study by a five- 
man committee of the War Labor Board. 
While some believe that the committee will 
recommend wage increases, others contend 
that such action would end the “little steel” 
formula and hasten inflation. 

To obtain a cross-section of authoritative 
opinion, The United States News asked 
members of Congress, industrialists and 
others this question: 


Do you think that the Government 
will be able to hold the line against 
inflation in view of the wage in- 
creases granted the miners, and is 
the “‘little steel’’ formula doomed? 


Answers are presented herewith. Others 
will appear next week 








J. D. Battle 


Washington, D.C.; Executive 
National Coal Association, 


answers: 
[ do not think the Government can hold 
the line against inflation because the Gov- 


Secretary, 


ernment has no well-defined policy, in my 
opinion, with respect to certain matters 
which would enable it to hold the line. In 
other words, in the beginning the 
went out 


Govern- 
certain 
instance—without, at 
the same time, freezing wages and salaries, 
along the lines of Bernard Baruch’s recom- 
mendations some time ago. 


ment only to control 


factors—prices, for 


We are now 
reaping the benefits of these errors. 

More production of foodstuffs will do 
more to hold the line against inflation than 
anything. As a matter of principle, and ex- 
pressing only my personal views, I do not 
believe I do not 
believe the American people on the whole 


in Government subsidies. 


want to be coddled by Government. 


Senator Elbert D. Thomas 


(Dem.), Utah; Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor; Member, Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations and Mili- 
tary Affairs, 
answers: 
Inflation is a relative proposition. If we 
can win hold our 
home, we can maintain our eco- 
stability. You see, all 
fought to destroy not only armies but also 
to ruin the economic structure of nations. 
We shall weather both storms, I am sure. 
General inflation has always come as a 
result of governmental action. We are not 
going to follow the Germany or the Russia 


the war and generally 
lines at 


nomic wars are 
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ee though he is not firing “hot lead” from the 


side of a bomber molested by Axis planes, this 


miner's service is essential to the war effort. Oper- 
ating a Cleveland Sinker Drill, he is mining iron ore 


that becomes steel in ships, tanks, guns and planes. 


In al] kinds of mines, al] over the world, Cleveland 
Rock Drills are industriously drilling for war-vital 
metals. Likewise, our construction equipment is engaged 


on military highways, airports, and building sites. 


Cleveland equipment includes sinkers, drifters, 
stopers, jumbo drill rigs, paving breakers, clay dig- 
gers, tampers, wagon drills, and accessories. To put 
this equipment to the best possible use, Cleveland 
engineers are always at your service. 


fratie tet ebony <sh 
— ae | 


5 oa me 
a | ALTERS & : 
,AND ROCK DRILL CoO. 
CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities and Mining Centers 











Back in Revolutionary days soldiers 
carried their powder in horns, 
cannoneers in kegs. Lives depended 
on keeping it clean and dry—ready 
for action. 

Today every modern precaution 
is taken. The coarse-grain powder 
that fires our big shells is kept dry 
in new-type metal cans. The cans 
are filled at powder mills and trans- 
ported to loading plants. There the 
powder is put into the silk bags 
used to charge the guns. 

Thousands of these powder cans 
were once formed from steel sheets 
and then coated with zine. A pro- 
gressive manufacturer co-operated 
with the Army Ordnance Depart- 
ment and redesigned the can. Using 
a special-purpose metal, ARMCO 
Zincorip, he saved 50% of war- 
scarce zinc, reduced the weight and 
speeded up production. This could 
be done because ZinNccrip may be 


THE AMERICAN 








“Keep your powder dry!” 


severely formed without breaking 
the zine coating. 

Wartime research is creating new 
and better steels and improving the 
older ones. Some day these war 
steels will be used for the products 
of peace. Manufacturers will em- 
ploy steels that combine great 
strength with light weight .. . steels 
that can be formed readily into 
modern designs . . . steels with spe- 
cial finishes and other 
unique properties. The American 
Rolling Mill Company, 2721 Curtis 
Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


MODERN SHEET STEELS 
ARE SHAPING YOUR FUTURE 


coatings, 





ROLLING MILL COMPANY 








A 


of the previous postwar period. We may 
have to stabilize as France did, but cer- 
tainly not on France’s scale because our 
economy will not be hurt to the degree 
that hers was. 


Murray D. Lincoln 


Columbus, Ohio; President, Co-operative 
League of the United States of America; 
Executive Secretary, Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation, 
answers: 
Unless major economic groups lessen 
their demands, it will be impossible for the 
Government to hold the line against infla- 
tion. It is to the interest of all groups, as 
well as the country itself, to be satisfied 
with reasonable price and wage levels now, 


(by telegraph) 


in order to avoid inflationary tendencies at 
present and disastrous deflation later. 


Eugene McAuliffe 


Omaha, Neb.; President, Union Pacific 
Coal Co., 
answers: (by telegraph) 


Not if the war lasts. The line that the 
War Labor Board has been attempting to 
hold has been irrevocably broken by the 
Secretary of the Interior, who allowed the 
pressure from John L. Lewis, of the Mine 
Workers’ Union, to break the “little steel” 
formula in order to grant his already high- 
ly paid members an increase totally un- 
warranted. 

The yet unsettled agreement between 
Mr. Ickes and Mr. Lewis represents not 
only an opening wedge for inflation, but 
has already translated the heretofore un- 
disciplined mining industry into a 
mass of confusion, where different working 
hours and different costs for labor will ap- 
ply to each individual man, necessitating 


coal 


increases in maximum prices sufficient to 
protect mines most unfortunately affected 
as an alternative for their closure. 

It is almost time to liquidate all 1948 
mine wage negotiations, starting anew on 
some constructive basis. 


Ezra T. Benson 


Washington, D. C.; Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Co-operatives, 
answers: 
With a net increase in inflationary pres- 
sure since December, 1941, of about $40.- 
000,000,000 in 


deposits and 


savings bonds, — bank 
in circulation, the 
now inflation 
only by developing, with a fully and cor- 
rectly informed people, workable controls 
which are adjustable to rapidly shifting 
economic factors, through official publie 
hearings in which all interested can par- 
ticipate in orderly fashion. 

This means abandoning, as vehicles of a 
Government of the people, star chamber 
directives and propaganda slogans which 
indicate a lack of knowledge of what makes 
America and Americans click. 


money 


Government can control 
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Fighting craltsmanship _ 


HIS new naval dual-purpose 
I aa ‘ oe 
5-incher is bringing added 
advantages in fire power to our 
armed forces at sea and on 
invasion coasts. 


Here at Fisher, we take partic- 
ular pride in it, even though 
we do not make all of it. 


For the 


veloped go into 


skills we have de- 


it. All the 


crafts we have mastered are 
concentrated on it. It repre- 
sents the many kinds of Fisher 
craftsmanship combined in a 
fighting tool that gives our 


men the all-important edge. 


We believe in armament that 

combat ad- 
itself. That's 
why we throw our reserve of 


actual 
within 


holds an 
vantage 
into 


fighting craftsmanship 


O F GER8@ SAL 


BACK 
THE ATTACK 
WITH 
WAR BONDS 


Keep America 
tree 





The Army-Navy “FE” flies above four 
Fisher plants for excellence in aircraft 
production and from two others for tank 
hile the Navy “FE.” with 


jour stars, is flown by still another Fisher 


produc tion, &U 


plant for its naval ordnance work, 


every tank, bomber or gun we 
build. And our fighting men 
tell us that it’s an added ad- 


vantage when the going gets 


tough. 


. . 
Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENEKAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 
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The same family ownership and the same famous formula 
for over 72 years, assure you the same high quality and 
flavor whenever and wherever you drink Kentucky Tavern. 
There’s only one better buy in bonds... War Bonds! 


BOTTLED IN BOND KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY © 100 PROOF © GLENMORE ODISTILLERIES CO., INCORPORATED, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Special Report 





(This article represenis ine result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


SHIPPING RACE IN THE MAKING: 
A HEAD START FOR THE U.S. 


Prospect That Our Postwar Cargo Fleet Will Be World’s Largest 


Concern of maritime nations 
over American competition. 
New question of subsidies 


The shipyards of America are mass- 
producing postwar problems. Just now, 
these yards are building ships for war. 
But, when war is done, the new ships will 
remain to harass the world peacemakers 
and domestic planners alike. War's by- 
product for the United States will be the 
world’s merchant marine, the 
greatest fleet of cargo ships ever possessed 


bigvest 


by a single country. 

The British, accustomed to leadership 
at sea, are displeased over that prospect. 
Smaller nations that have been heavily 
dependent on their ships’ earnings are 
worried. Touchy international questions 
are involved. Shipping, obviously, will be 
one of the most delicate of peace-table 


problems. 

Here at home, the shipping problem is 
receiving much anxious study. The ques- 
tion is: What shall be done with the 


ships? Two divergent views are develop- 
ing. Rear Admiral Howard L. Vickery, 


the Deputy War Shipping Administrator, 


my, 


be 





SHIPS 


NOVEMBER 26, 1943 


recently alarmed the British by telling 
them that the United States would re- 
main a maritime nation, with or without 
British co-operation. The other view is 
that international should 
settle the shipping question along with 
other problems of international trade. 

The question grows increasingly urgent, 
and the controversy increasingly bitter, 
as postwar planning progresses. The cir- 
cumstances raise numerous questions: 
will the American merchant 
fleet be, and how will it compare with the 
fleets of other nations? What kind of 
ships will the United States own? What 
plans are being made for their disposition 
or utilization? Behind the discussion, cer- 
tain facts that are making themselves 
apparent will have a profound ultimate 
effect. To examine them: 

Shipping, postwar and prewar. Tlie 
expectation is that the U.S. will have a 
postwar merchant fleet of more than 
35,000,000 tons, and the British not more 
than 15,000,000. This reverses the prewar 
situation. Then the U.S. had 12,000,000 
tons, and the British 30,000,000. 

Before the war, less than 4,000,000 tons 
of the American total 


collaboration 


How big 


was engaged m 


—U.8S. Navy photo 


BEING BUILT FOR THIS WAR 
. from any angle they are touchy postwar problems 


SHIPS BUILT 


foreign commerce. In some years Ameri- 
can ships carried as little as 8 per cent of 
America’s imports and exports. Foreign 


ships—British, Norwegian, Dutch, Ger- 
man and others—plied between North 


and South America, between the United 
States and other areas, seldom returning 
to their home ports. Foreign shipbuilding 
and operating costs were much lower. A 
Government subsidy was 
£000,000 


necessary to 
keep America’s tons in busi- 
ness. 

But now, the American ships have been 
built or are being built, regardless of cost. 
What is to be done with them? That in- 
volves, first of all, a look at the kinds of 
ships they are. 

Slow ships and fast ships. American 
yards concentrated, first of all, on making 
Liberty ships. Up-to-date 
unavailable, 


propulsion 
and these 
ships are too slow to compete for postwar 
business. But America has been making 
fast ships, too, the equal of anything 
afloat. And the proportion of fast to slow 
ships is increasing. 


equipment was 


Next year’s program 
calls for 11 fast ships for every eight Lib- 
erty ships. 
mean a 


Military developments may 


reduction in the total program, 
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J pantt O? Self- Powered 


SCRUBBER -DRIER 


It surely gets around! Independent of power lines, this cableless, 
gasoline-powered speedster of the floorways has full freedom of range 
...is free to go wherever the operator guides it. Scrubbing and dry- 
ing the floor in one operation, this heavy duty Finnell has a cleaning 
capacity up to 15,000 sq. ft. per hour! Actually does the work of a 
whole crew, and then some. A timely solution to the man-hour prob- 
lem confronting the nation’s huge war plants in connection with 
vast-area floor cleaning. 


This Scrubber-Drier mounts a one-cylinder, four-cycle motor, air- 
cooled, and is equipped with powerful squeegee and vacuum pickup. 
Squeegee is of the new ‘V’ type, affording maximum efficiency. The 
machine is of heavy duty construction throughout. 


For literature, free floor survey, or consultation, phone or write nearest 
Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 3711 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. \ “sK" 


Pioneers aad Specialists in PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 








but. if so, the Liberty ships, not the 
fast vessels, will be eliminated. 

All in all, the expectation is that the 
end of the war will find the United States 
with 20,000,000 tons of “Liberties” and 
15,000,000 tons or more of the better 
type. What to do with the Liberties is 
the first problem: 

Future of the Liberty ships. Some un- 
doubtedly can be used in the coastal sery- 
ice, hauling bulk commodities—coal, 
sand, phosphate rock, ete.—on which time 
is no factor. Another proposal is that 
some can be given, or chartered, to na- 
tions that have lost their shipping in the 
war—with a proviso that they not be 
used in competition with American craft. 
Norway, for example, with 40 per cent 
of her shipping gone, would be glad to 
take over a number of the Liberties, 
China, too, could use them. 

A third and strongly backed suggestion 
is that a substantial number be laid up 
and kept in condition for use in event of 
another war emergency. Otherwise, there 
are the alternatives of cutting up the 
ships for junk, or letting them rot in 
coastal backwaters, the fate of hundreds 
of ships built during the last war. 

So much for the Liberties. What about 
the faster vessels? 

Utilizing the fast ships. Admiral Emory 
S. Land, War Shipping Administrator, 
and others suggest that the United States 
maintain a postwar merchant marine of 
15,000,000 to 20,000,000 tons. This hap- 
pens to coincide with the tonnage of the 
fast ships that apparently will be left 
over. There are proposals that American 
vessels carry at least half of this country’s 
foreign commerce. It happens, too.. that, 
at prewar trade levels, this would take 
about 15,000,000 tons of shipping. 

Proponents of a big merchant marine 
urge that new trade routes be developed 
for American vessels. It even is urged that 
part of the fleet could go into the “tramp 
ship” trade, which consists of seeking out 
business wherever it can be found, the 
opposite of maintaining schedules between 
ports. And there are suggestions that the 
American fleet take over most, if not all, 
of the commerce with South America 

No one blinks at the fact that all this 
would require Government subsidies to 
American ship operators, to offset the 
lower costs of foreign competitors. 

Subsidies. The big merchant marine 
group thinks the subsidy cost would not 
necessarily be large. Before the war, $12, 
000,000 in subsidies kept 4,000,000 tons 
of shipping in business. It is estimated 
that the subsidy bill for the fleet that 
this group contemplates would run to not 
more than $50,000,000 or $60,000,000 a 
year. This would be in addition to about 
$12,000,000 paid annually to ship opera- 
tors in prewar years for carrying Ameri- 
can mail abroad. 

But subsidizing American ships to go 
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Aldus 


noted printer, offered 


More than 400 years ago 
Manutius, 
a gold piece for every error pointed 
out in his edition of Plato. Thus 
did he emphasize the care he and 
his proof readers exercised as 





masters of their craft. 


In other days care was frequently measured in 
terms of gold. Today, care means much more than 


gold. 


can homes and property, American freedom. 


It means the saving of American lives, Ameri- 
War 


materials must be precision made, endurance tested. 


Careful attention to detail has always been a watch- 
word with RUSTLESS, largest and only exclusive 
RUSTLESS knowledge 


and experience are directed particularly to perfection 


maker of Stainless Steel. 


in the manufacture of Stainless Steel. 


Control and care are critical factors in achieving 
high uniform quality . . . control in selecting, ana- 


lyzing and proportioning raw materials, care in con- 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 











4} Gold Slorin, Sir.. 


trol of temperatures and chemical reactions 
control in every process, plus care in surface grinding 
every billet, care in protecting bright bars from dust, 


care in packing and shipping. 


Today RUSTLESS is making more and better 
Stainless Steel than ever before . . . Stainless Steel 
that meets the strict quality requirements laid down 
for vital war material . steel to assure a decisive 


victory and the preservation of a lasting peace. 


RUSTLESS 


y IRON AND STEEL CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


te Y Producing STAINLESS STEEL Exclustucly 











Functional Fabricators 
of Sheet Steel Sub-Assemblies 


As prime contractors Butler factories 
turn out a wide variety of lend-lease 
and war equipment running into mil- 
lions of dollars annually. 


On some of this we let out sub- 
contracts. For instance, canvas enve- 
lopes for suspending under Butler 
Combat Hangars are best made by 
expert canvas makers. 

Butler factories also take a large 
volume of sub-contracts. Nearly a score 
of parts for ships are Butler-Built. They 
range from scuttles and manhole cov- 
ers to lube oil tanks, deck houses, fore- 
castles, and landing ramp doors. Func- 
tional parts for machines, housing for 
refrigerating units in army food trans- 





PRODUCING FOR WAR. 


ports and processing tanks for purifiers, 
which pick up sea or swamp water and 
make it drinkable...these are a few of 
the other sub-contract items handled in 
Butler factories for other manufacturers. 

The special skill and high aptitude of 
Butler engineers and metal craftsmen 
are deeply rooted in 42 years of multi- 
ple product manufacturing. With the 
high spirit of a combat battalion, the 
Butler organization stands ready to con- 
tribute even more to America’s produc- 
tion miracle through prime contracting 
as well as give and take sub-contracting. 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

KANSAS CITY 3, MO. 

GALESBURG, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


Sales Offices ~ Washington, New York, Chicago, Atlanta 
and Shreveport. Export Office — 8 So. Michigan, Chicago 


Manufacturers needing help—send your specifications on any sheet 


metal functional fabrication to Butler Engineers, Kansas City o ffice. 


PLANNING FOR PEACE 


Bur LER BUILT 


ze 


.FILTERS 
-SEPTIC TANKS 
FARM EQUIPMENT and PRODUCTS OF OTHER METALS 


zee S$TEEL 


STEEL BUILDINGS... 
STILLS.. 
GRAIN BINS... 


PRODWCTS 


-TANKS (Storage, Processing and Transport).. 
-DRY CLEANING EQUIPMENT...RURAL GAS SYSTEMS... 








after business formerly handled by ves- 
sels of other nations means direct Goy- 
participation in an enterprise 
that would be not at all popular with 
That leads to the interna- 
tional complexities. 

The foreign viewpoint It is argued 
that such a course would hinder seriously 


ernment 


those nations. 


the postwar recovery of such countries as 
Great Britain, Norway, Holland and Den- 
mark. They depend on earnings of their 
ships for substantial portions of their 
national income. It also 1s argued that 
dollars paid to these countries for hauling 
voods to and out of the United States 
would enable them to buy large quantities 
of goods manufactured here. Thus, ae- 
cording to this viewpoint, to grab the 
shipping lanes would thus deprive Ameri- 
can industry and agriculture of substantial 
foreign markets. 

Opposition in the United States. Amer- 
ica’s international planners take _ this 
view: The United States has taken the 
lead in urging collaboration in the settle- 
ment of international problems; shipping 
problems, perhaps a division of the ship- 
ping business, should be worked out, they 
say, in international conferences. The na- 
tion that promulgated the Four Free- 
doms, they add, cannot, with good grace, 
bully its way into a position of shipping 





VICTORY LAUNCHING 
a headache? 


pre-eminence, just because it is in a po 
sition to do so. 

International conferences undoubtedly 
will be held. They point to a possibility of 
allocating segments of the shipping busi- 
ness, segments of the world, to each na- 
tion—cartel fashion—both for merchant 
vessels and aircraft. 

In summary. The fact remains that the 
United States will have a _ tremendous 
merchant marine of new, fast ships. 
“Nothing,” says Admiral Land, “can alter 
that fact.” It can result in a headache. 
At least, the existence of the American 
cargo fleet will equip the U.S. with 4 
powerful bargaining weapon for use when 
chairs are pulled up to the peace table. 
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There’s no waste motion. Seated comfortably, 


6 
she picks the card from the wheel—finds or 
ll C | f || l fF posts her information . . . then quickly snaps 


the card back on again. With Cardineer, one 



















girl often does the work of two. Actually 
<*Wist saves 40% in manpower and time. Compact, 


portable, holding 6,000 cards in seven 


- removable sections, Cardineer eliminates 
iin drudgery in filing, finding and posting. 
l} f rT Easily adaptable to your present records. 


Ready for immediate delivery. Used in 

hundreds of plants where maximum efficiency 
ASK FOR YOURS is the prime requisite. Order now. 
DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED ¢ CANTON, OHIO 


Formerly Diebold Safe & Lock Co. + Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
PRODUCERS OF METHODS EQUIPMENT AND OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
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Studies in time-money saving are 





available as follows; check and pin 
on your letterhead: Inventories (1), 
Costs (1), Payroll & Personne! (1), 
Plant & Equipment (), Purchases 1), 
Production 0). 


Nef 


“*. 


(, Y DIEBOLD 
Wineen 
ROTARY FILES 


os _ 
DIEBOLD ARMOR 
for America’s Armed Forces 










We ore operating all our 
plonts 24 hours a day, 
moking armor plate for 
U. S. planes, scout cars 
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SHOWDOWN ON WAGE CONTROLS 


Future of ‘Little Steel’ Formula at Stake in Demands of Rail Worker 


Far-reaching effects of 
union’s move to overrule 
Economic Stabilizer 


fight to 
formula 


\ progress labor’s 
scuttle the 


other 


report on 
“little 
Government-made 
shapes up like this: 

The War Labor Board officially re- 


fuses to scrap the formula, is holding 


steel” and 


wage controls 


out against any major change in policy. 
(Under this formula, general wage in- 
creases are limited to 15 per cent above 
Jan. 1, 1941, levels.) 

Fred Vinson, Director of Economic 
Stabilization, still is resisting all pres- 
sure from the unions. 

President Roosevelt is giving no sign 
that he intends to 
WLB or Mr 


So some labor leaders are 


upset policies of 
Vinson 

turning to 
Congress for help. They are pressing for 
general 
wage increase of eight cents an hour 
for 1,000,000 nonoperating railroad 
workers in face of Mr. Vinson’s rejec- 
tion of such an increase as a violation 
of the “little steel” formula. 

In effect, Congress thus is being called 
upon to decide whether it wants to take 
back some of the power to control wages 
that it delegated to administrators in the 
Stabilization Act of October, 1942. 

To appreciate the significance of this 


congressional approval of a 


latest turn in labor’s strategy it is neces- 
review the 
wage controls. 

Holding the line. .Existing controls are 
based on the Stabilization Act and on 
President Roosevelt’s hold-the-line order 
of May, 1943. Object of the Stabilization 
Act was to stabilize wages and prices as 
nearly as practicable at levels of Sept. 15, 
1942. This meant that, as a general rule, 
wage were to be out for the 
But a loophole was left that 
adjustments to correct 
inequities and to aid in prosecution of the 
war, subject to regulations laid down by 
the President. 

Under the hold-the-line order issued by 
Mr. Roosevelt in April, 1943, general flat 
wage increases could not be made unless 
they qualified under the “little steel” for 
mula. That meant that workers who had 
received since Jan. 1, 1941, increases of 
15 per cent or more in their straight-time 
hourly earnings were entitled to no fur- 
ther adjustments. 


sary to history of present 


increases 
duration 


permitted wage 


Among those who have received more 
than the limit under the “little steel” for- 
mula are the nonoperating railroad work- 
ers, and for that Mr. Vinson 
refused to approve the eight-cent-an-hour 
increase even though it had been accepted 
by the railroad companies and had been 
recommended by an emergency board es- 
tablished under the Railway Mediation 
Law. But Mr. Vinson later approved slid- 


reason 








—Harris & Ewing 


FRED VINSON 
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ing scale increases for the rail work 
ranging from 10 cents an hour for ¢ 
lower-paid groups to four cents an } 
for the highest-paid. Such increases, 
held, were allowable under the stabil 
tion program. 

Decision for Congress. Now Congr 
is asked to decide whether Mr. Vinson # 
right when he says that approval of 
eight-cent increase will amount to @ 
gressional scrapping of its own prog 

The workers contend that the Stak 
zation Act confers no authority on } 
Vinson to fix railway wages, but m 
authorizes him to prevent wage incre; 
that may affect the cost of living 
hinder prosecution of the war. The eigh 
cent increase, they assert, will not affe 
the cost of living and will aid in prosg 
cution of the war. 

As argued by their spokesman, Geo 
M. Harrison, president of the Brothe 
hood of Railway Clerks, the eight-ce 
adjustment would permit rail workers 
meet higher living costs and enable the 
to stay on the job of railroading inste 
of seeking employment in industries wh 
the pay is higher. 

Congress also must decide whether i 
should make an exception in wage policy 
for one group of workers at the risk of 
inviting other groups to take their cases) 
to Congress as a court of last appeal. Amy 
alternative to inviting such a flood df) 
resolutions as the one now before it would] 
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—Talburt in Washington News 


CAUGHT IN THE MIDDLE 


—Coffman in ®t. Worth Star-Telegram 


LINE FORMS ON THE RIGHT 


—Harris & Ewing 
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Division of 
BUY WAR 
BONDS BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION - Detroit, Michigan 
General Offices: Lafayette Building 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES AND SHAPES OF CASTING AND DEOXIDIZING ALLOYS 





Sifmews 


OF A NATION 
L_] AT WAR [| 


THOUGH THE WAR IMPOSED SOME 
DIFFICULTIES ON CONTINUANCE 
OF SPORTS IN MANY LOCALITIES, 
THE SPORTS CALENDARS ARE FULL 
AND QUALITY PLAY HAS, SO FAR, 
BEEN MAINTAINED IN SPITE OF 
MAN-SHORTAGES AND LIMITATIONS 
ON SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


A lively 1942-43 basketball season 
was succeeded by a very active base- 
ball and football season. Now 1943- 
44 basketball is in full swing. 


* * * 


One of the first basketball events to be 
scheduled for this winter was the Cen- 
tralia, Illinois meet where many high 
school teams signed up early last spring 
for a December tournament. 


* * * 


Among the hundreds of stirring 
1943 track events was the meet for 
the Little State track title at Green- 
castle, Ind., where De Pauw Uni- 
versity was host to seven contend- 
ers. Some fast records were set up 
in Indiana’s wartime State High 
School Track Meet at Indianapolis. 


* * * 


In Ohio 210 boys, only 24 less than last 
year, competed in the district high- 
school track meet held at Bowling 
Green State University. 


* * * 


Even some of the more specialized 
sports, such as polo, have continued 
in various localities. In Dallas the 
men of 45 to 55 years of age formed 
a Polo Association and staged some 
spirited contests. 


* * * 


Sixteen national titles were decided 
during the 55th annual renewal of the 
National A.A.U. Gymnastic Cham- 
pionship in Chicago’s west side YMCA 
last spring. Provision for replacement 
of sports equipment is essential to the 
continuance of the important civilian 


sports program. 


President 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson | 
Athletic Goods Mfg¢. Co., Inc., Chicago, | 
New York and other leading cities | 








IT’S Wilson Topay |) 
IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT ||| 




















be to write new standards of wage stabi- 
lization applicable to all groups. 


Workers’ earnings. While the Gov- 
ernment endeavors to hold to the “little 
formula and the 
official 


straight-time 


strive to 
that 
for 


steel unions 


break it, new figures show 


average hourly rates 
factory workers in September were 39 per 


1941, bas- 
ing point for the formula. Average weekly 


cent above the level of Jan. 1, 


earnings were up 67 per cent for the same 
period. These are figures of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

Also, BLS figures show that in Septem- 
ber the printing and publishing industry 
was the only major manufacturing group 
to report an increase in wage rates that 
failed to keep pace with the rise in cost 
of living since January, 1941. 

Why, then, it is asked, do the unions 
continue to press for increases if their pur- 
chasing power has outrun living costs? 

The these lines: 
Government records do not measure ade- 
quately the changes in wage rates that 
occur in industry every month. Also, the 
unions say, figures on average earnings 
hide the fact that many millions of work- 
ers have had no increases in wage rates 


unions argue along 


during a period of higher prices. This is 
because the figures include overtime and 
incentive bonuses and are weighed down 
by the greater number of workers in 
highly paid industries. The unions also 
insist that average earning figures, 
measured alongside an average living-cost 
index for the entire United States, do not 
take into consideration the fact that 
thousands of well-paid war workers are 
living in where only expensive 
housing facilities and high-priced 
chandise are available. 


when 


areas 
mer- 


Average weekly earnings for all non- 
manufacturing industries rose to $44.39 
in September, a 2 per cent increase over 
August. Average hourly earnings increased 
3 per cent, to 99.3 cents. 


Commissions and bonuses. Em- 
ployers have these War Labor Board 
rules to guide them in paying Christmas 
bonuses on and salaries below 
$5,000: 

Bonus plans need not be submitted to 
WLB if they do not authorize payments 
in excess of those made last year. Bo- 
nuses computed on a_ percentage basis 
need not be submitted if same rates and 
methods of computation are followed as 
were used in computing previous bonuses. 
This is true 
titled to larger payments than last year 
because of increases in base pay. 


wages 


even when workers are en- 


All bonus plans that do not conform to 
these requirements must be approved by 
regional War Labor Boards. Approval can 
be expected exceptional 
such as when failure to approve would be 
unjust to workers involved. 


only in cases, 
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On the question of adjusting earning 
of salesmen working on commission 
WLB rules that, as a general principle 
the “little steel” formula shall not be 
plied. Individual cases shall be decided 
their merits. Reason behind the Board, 
decision is that types of commission pay. 
ments are so complex, and in so few Cases 
are there records kept of hours worked 
that application of the “little steel” fo. 
mula would be unworkable. 


Draft deferments. Workers may 
given a greater voice in determining draft 
deferment policies in war plants as a regu 
of the work of a labor-management com. 
mittee at the New York Shipbuilding 
Corp., Camden, N.J. This committe. 
considered by some Selective Service off. 
cials to be one that could well be duph. 
cated in other plants, passes on requests 
for deferments of individuals and defer. 
ments on replacement schedules. 

Before the committee go personnel map- 
agers with their deferment requests. Ey: 
dence is required on essentiality of em. 
ployes whose deferment is requested and 
problems involved in replacing them. Ap 
proved requests are sent to the State draft 
director. 

Theory back of the idea is that State 
directors and draft boards would give 
more careful consideration to deferments 
requested by joint committees than by re 
quests coming from management alone. 


Drafting fathers. Employers should 
get set for stiffening draft board opposi- 
tion to deferment of non-fathers if pend- 
ing father-draft legislation becomes law. 
If local boards get a mandate from Con- 
gress that fathers are to be taken only as 
a last resort, only after all eligible non- 
fathers are taken, a general combing of 
lists can be expected. This combing might 
into the armed many men 
previously deferred for physical or ocet- 
pational reasons, and thus reduce some- 
what the over-all number of fathers to 
be drafted. Employers, then, should be 
prepared to justify all requests for defer- 
ment of non-fathers. 


send forces 


Employers engaged in many _ businesses 
not considered essential to the war effort 
would find their employment problems 
somewhat eased under such a law, for no 
longer would it be legal to draft men be 
cause of their occupations. As it is now, 
men working in a number of 
so-called nondeferable occupations must 
change to essential jobs or face indue- 
tion, regardless of whether they have fam- 
ilies. This “work-or-fight” order applies 
to such jobs as making soft drinks, furn- 
ture, jewelry, novelties, toys, amusement 
equipment, etc. Also considered nondefer- 
able are night club workers, ticket tak- 
on trains), 


eligible 


ers, ushers, waiters (except 
store clerks, gardeners, elevator operators 
and others. 
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Production rolls on a film of oil... 


N every major production step that leads to finished 

instruments of war—from the mine to the assembly 
line—oil plays a vital part. 

Lubricating oils ot greases keep the wheels and 
gears of war plants turning—protect production. 

Cutting oils make possible the fast, accurate manu- 
facture of the countless metal parts for planes, tanks, 
guns and ships. 

Quenching oils harden and strengthen steel parts for 
the machines that make the weapons of war—as well 
as the weapons themselves. 

Oil is veritably the lifeblood of modern mechanized 


warfare—on both the production front and the fighting 
front. 

To assist you in getting all the benefits of modern 
etroleum science and manufacture, Gulf offers the 
frelpful cooperation of its trained staff of Lubrication 
Service Engineers. With a background of thorough 
training and practical experience with all types of in- 
dustrial equipment and processes, Gulf Service Engi- 
neers can help you get greater production, longer tool 
life, improved heat treating practice, fewer delays caused 
by mechanical troubles, and lower costs for mainte- 
nance and repairs. 


Callin a Gulf Service Engineer to help step up production 





LUBRICATION 


GULF OIL CORPORATION—GULF REFINING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 





Re ady s.6- willing and alle 


pear of war plans made as far back as 1936, it 
took but a telephone call to the chiefs of the 
Army and the Navy to place the entire resources 
of the air transport industry at the disposal of 
the armed forces, within a few minutes after the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. 


“Ready, willing and able’”’—at that instant the Air- 
lines of the United States went to war. And they've 
been at it ever since, carrying out a vast program for 
the Army and the Navy, speeding personnel and 
cargo to the farthest theaters of war, and training 
thousands of men in air transportation. — 


And all this #n addition to maintaining regular sched- 
uled service for passengers, mail and express over 
their domestic and international system of airways. 


Because of the magnitude and scope of these war- 
time operations at home and abroad, the Airlines are 
developing improved techniques and operating 
efficiencies which already have speeded up, by 25 
years, the progress of air transpoxtation. 


After the war, tremendous demands will be made 
upon the Airlines by a people awake to the potentials 
of traveling and shipping by air. At that time—as 
always—the Airlines of the United States will be 
found “‘ready, willing and able.” 
» » » 

When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel early 
if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery by dis- 


patching shipments as soon as they're ready. Air Transport Associa- 
tion, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


IF YOU CAN’T DROP BOMBS... BUY BONDS! 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


AIR TRANSPORT GETS THERE FIRST...PASSENGERS...MAIL... AIR EXPRESI 












































Plus and Minus 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Iremd of Axericam Business 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


It is possible now to say this much about the general outlook.... 

Tax rates are about as high as they are to go in this war. This applies to 
both corporations and individuals. Next big move will be downward. 

A liberal policy will apply in settling claims under canceled war contracts. 
Effort to require « preaudit will not prevail. That is important as industries do- 
ing war business may have as much as $8,000,000,000 tied up in inventories. 

And: A separate agency will be created to pass on disputed claims. 

It will be Government policy to be concerned with claims of subcontractors 
and sub-subcontractors, as much as with prime contractors. 

Surplus goods will be disposed of gradually; will not be dumped. 

Accepted policy will be opposed to Government operation of war plants in 
postwar; will aim at disposal of Government plants to private industry. 

Further: A single Government agency, maybe a revamped War Production Board, 
will be empowered to guide industry in reconverting from war to peace. Congress 
will lay down the broad outline of policy. It will be conservative. 

Probability now is that industry will escape any large degree of socializa- 
tion during war; that effort to use war to effect permanent "reform" will fail. 

If you are interested in reconversion problems, see the story on page 17. 




















There is some new concern on that last point, however, among businessmen 
who are staying in Washington. As they express it: 
| 





A general exodus of business executives is under way here; is growing from 
demands of boards of directors that No. 1 men get back on company jobs. 

And: As businessmen leave, the way is opened for New Dealers to move back into 
key policy-making posts. That is the chance industry is taking just at a time when 
9 reconversion problems are becoming important. 

Idea now is that industry should offer its No. 2 and No. 3 men for the key 
jobs in war and postwar agencies; that it should not pull out of Washington to 
leave day-by-day policy making and decision making to officials who do not have an 
understanding of business problems. 

That's just reporting a viewpoint held in very high quarters. 











To turn to the specific postwar problem of war plant use..... 

Size and character of the war plant problem appears not to be as staggering 
as most reports have indicated. It shakes down considerably on analysis. 

What comes out, when the problem is broken down, is this: 

? U.S. is investing about $27,600,000,000 in industrial facilities. 

That is immense. It frightens businessmen. But: $12,000,000,000 of this is 
in form of roads, war housing, cantonments, etc., leaving $15,600,000,000. 

Then: Another $8,500,000,000 is in Army-Navy-owned plant. That is largely 
in the form of munitions plants, in facilities that either will be scrapped or 
left in stand-by condition. Industry has little to fear from that investment. 

This leaves $7,100,000,000 of plant, much of which might be competitive. ) 

Yet: A big chunk of this remaining plant and equipment is of limited use. ‘ 
Maybe not more than $5,000,000,000 is of interest to industry--nearly half in 
plant, more than half in machinery and equipment. And: This plant is heavily cen- 
tered in aircraft, aluminum, iron and steel, rubber and gasoline. 




















(over) 
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TREND Ul AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 






There are these further points to be noted: 
1. Most of these new Government-owned facilities are next door to private. 
2. Plant and equipment are of latest design; are likely very often to be 
sought by companies operating it. Sale price will be the big factor. 

5. Industries not in war work might want to look into the prospect of buying 
Government-owned plant and equipment to replace obsolete facilities. 

However: Whole question of sale terms and price must wait on policies still 
to be shaped. First congressional statement stresses sale to private buyers. 


















































When it comes to more immediate worries..... On the subject of inflation: 

Officials, privately, not for public effect, are confident of ability to 
hold prices fairly steady so long as both wars last. 

If Congress does its worst to force wage and price increaSeS.eceece 

A cost-of-living increase of about 3 per cent is the most to expect. Some 
food prices would rise much more than that, but that is the net effect. 

A rise of hourly wage rates amounting to about 6.8 per cent is possible, 
but not immediately probable. That would be the average increase if the "little 
steel" formula were cracked wide open. [t could be delayed until sometime in 1944, 

Then: End to the German war would release temporarily some deflationary 
forces; would tend to limit wage demands as unemployment reappeared. 

Price inflation is a threat, but one that still can be controlled. 














Tax changes affecting 1944 income will be about as House bill provides. 

As the situation now is shaping in taxes..... 

Changes will be made in withholding tables; will involve some adjustment. 

Individual surtax rates will be little changed. - 

A 3 per cent minimum tax may replace Victory tax. Victory tax minus the 
postwar credit feature still appeals to the Senate and might stay. 

Corporation normal and surtax probably will be unchanged. 

Excess-profits tax rate probably will go to 95 per cent, but not certain. 
Excess-profits credit under invested-capital method may be lowered for big con- 
cerns, but that is uncertain. Senate will look into this issue. 

Second-class postage rates probably will be unchanged; third and fourth are 
likely to be raised, although still debatable. All first-class postage would go | 
to 3 cents, airmail to 8 cents. 

Pay-roll tax for old-age insurance still might be frozen at l per cent each 
for employer and employe. Again, that depends on Senate initiative. 

Land transfer tax, getting some support as anti-inflation, won't get far. 


























In the field of salary, wage and bonus controls..... 

You can, as an employer, ask Treasury or War Labor Board permission to give 
increases to your unorganized workers. It is the unorganized who are far behind 
in the procession when it comes to wartime income increases. 

A tip from the Treasury indicates that it will approve salary increases that 
will raise salaries to 15 per cent above 1941 for persons with salaries below P 
$2,400; that it will allow a 10 per cent increase over 1941 for those with sala- 
ries between $2,400 and $4,000, a 5 per cent increase for salaries between $4,000 
and $7,500. Increases above those amounts apparently require added justification. 

You should remember that rules that limit increases that can be made without 
prior approval do not necessarily mean that approval would be denied if requested 
when more substantial bonus-or salary payments are intended. Treasury is acting 
constantly on requests that require prior approval. 











Metals: Situation in many metals continues to ease. 

Consumer durable goods: Steel continues to be one bottleneck to increased 
output, or renewed output. Increased allotment of steel for civilian goods will go 
largely into convenience items, such as safety pins, nails, etc. 
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Looking at War 


through the Mimeograph keyhole 


Saving one paper clip you ordinarily might twist up idly 
and throw away won’t win a war. 


But if 1,400,000 office people each day saved one paper clip, 
that would release enough replacement steel to make more 
than two 50-mm. machine guns. Machine guns shorten wars. 
Shorter warsbringmore sons, husbands and fathers backsooner. 


One saved paper clip represents a point of view these days of 
the patriotic American office. Such offices say, ‘‘Useitlonger,wear 
it shorter, care for it better, think harder before throwing it away.” 


A. B. Dick Company, long-time aid to the American office, uses 
this space to widen that point of view—to help shorten the war. 


A.B. Dick Company, Chicago-The Mimeograph Co., Ltd.,Toronto. 








COPYRIGHT 1943, A. B. DICK COMPANY 


* 
M 1 m e O , h The Mimeograph duplicator is a 
RR 5 a Pp trusty means of communication 





among our armed forces (just as 


it was in World War I). Back 


d Uu Pp l 1 cator home it is saving man-hours and 


speeding up ar cnwong in the 


great Battle of Building. 















inior- America Week. 


LIQUOR BOOM IN CUBA 


Lure of Big Profits Diverting Molasses 


Cuba’s supply of blackstrap molasses 
suddenly has become the center of a 
sticky international problem. 

The problem arose because of the U.S. 
citizen’s thirst for hard liquor, the diver- 
sion of U.S. distilleries to the manufacture 
of industrial alcohol, and a growing short- 
age of grain now needed to feed dairy 
herds and a record crop of hogs and beef 
cattle. Molasses can provide the answer 
to any one of these many problems, but 
not the answer to all of them. 


Meanwhile, liquor is having its innings. 
Rum and gin shipments from Cuba have 
jumped from an average of 47,500 gallons 
a month to more than 3,000,000 gallons. 
This new demand for Cuban liquors 
stems from the increasing shortage of 
U.S. distilled gin and whisky. This short- 
age, in turn, is increasing the demand for 
Cuban molasses, a by-product of Cuba’s 
sugar crop and a raw material for alcohol. 

Industrial alcohol is taking a back seat. 
The War Production Board is dickering 





M-h-h/... that 


wonderfi! BRIGES! 


a 


Taking the play from old loves in pipe 
tobacco is a Briggs specialty. For the 
irresistible ““come hither’ of its won- 
derful aroma is just the curtain raiser 
to taste-joys a man never gets enough 
of. Here’s why: Briggs is cask-mellowed 
for vears—longer than many costly 
blends. So every golden crumb of its 
choice tobaccos is bursting with glori- 
ous flavor, with gentle, full-bodied bliss, 
with—oh, shucks, just fry it! Buy a 
package of Briggs today. 


PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY 
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From War Uses in U. §. 


for 100,000,000 gallons of molasses, but 
the Foreign Economy Administration js 
unwilling to pay more than 554 cents a 
gallon for the product. Cuban distillers 
are willing to treble that price. 

U.S. officials now suggest that Cuban 
molasses be made into industrial alcohol 
in Cuban plants and sold to U.S. war 
industries. This could take the form of the 
Good Neighbor policy in reverse, since 
U.S. technicians supervised the construe- 
tion of alcohol plants in Cuba so that 
country could mix alcohol with a dwin- 
dling supply of gasoline for motor fuel. 
Indications that much of 
this alcohol is going into distilleries in- 
stead of into gasoline refineries. 

The catch in importing Cuban alcohol 
that this country’s ceiling 
price for industrial alcohol is 48 cents a 


are, however, 


however, 1s 


gallon, whereas Cuban gin and rum plants 
are quite willing to pay $1.75 a gallon for 
molasses alcohol. They can make a profit 
of $3 a gallon on it in the form of liquor. 

U. S. distillers and farmers now enter 
the picture. Farmers want more grain for 
feed, and distillers want more grain for 
whisky and gin. An important part of this 
country’s grain supply now is being de- 
voured by industrial alcohol plants. 

\{n increase in imports of Cuban mo- 
lasses and Cuban alcohol, however, could 
release U.S. grain for other purposes. One 
gallon of industrial alcohol requires 22% 
pounds of grain, 15 pounds of sugar or 
30 pounds of molasses. The molasses sup- 
ply in the Caribbean area available to the 
United States is placed at more than 


300,000,000 gallons, an amount sufficient 


to save enough grain to produce 375, 
000,000 pounds of pork. 

That grain could be used either to 
increase livestock production and_ thus 


relieve pressure on prices, or to allow U.S. 
distilleries to supply the domestic market 
with domestic liquors. 

Two solutions are proposed for the 
dilemma. The War Production Board is 
willing to bid competitively for Cuban 
The Commodity Credit Corp 
has contracted to buy 4,000,000 
tons of Cuba’s 1944 sugar crop, compared 
a $,000,000-ton purchase this yeat 


This means a corresponding increase Mm 


molasses. 


already 
with 


the molasses supply. 
Foreign Economic Administration, how- 
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—- ~ | Said the Carrier Planes to the Cruisers: 


* | ¢ “Shore troops need barrage 
—~ £m _2* leave bombers to ust” 
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for —~S 
this 4 
de- esl , : 
They work together better... Plowing in from the sea Your guns ‘on target 
In answer to a radio flash Leave the bombers to us!” 
mo- hecause they can talk together This naval task force * m 
yuld Takes ove mci : . 
akes over the heavy-artillery : 
One - ; ‘ y ery job Then, like leaves from an autumn tree 
ie For the lightly-armed landing force + 
01 a te The scout planes peel off 
21, That is digging in on the barren beach . 
: ; To meet this new threat. . 
Ol Under the thundering enemy howitzers .. . mh ; 
. - é , While the floating forts settle down 
up- So that it can hang on ; s . : 
= ae . To the job for which their keels were laid 
the Until its own big guns can be landed : 
Sis eile ee Ges ea And blast the way with broadsides 
han : — That bring the shore troops 
ent . * . Cheering to their wave-wet feet 
i5- : In a charge that gains them 
Like thunderbolts The cover of the now-silenced hills . 
» a The Navy’s carrier-based planes 7 : 
we Rocket inland 
re To scout the enemy’s gun placements A small tube of glass and metal 
at And radio the range. . Minus air 
et Has played its part... 
* * * 
%: But as the careening cruisers After this war is won 
. Wheel into line Electronic vacuum tubes f 
an at. T. & T. s newly enlarged electronic tube And hurtle their first trial salvos Like those made for our armed forces | 
rp plant world-famous research engineers and Toward the honeycombed hills By I. T. & T.’s manufacturing associate } 
master craftsmen like John Reinhardt abe , y . y ns 
00 salle ant ahes Tat alas all emp Word flashes from the hovering scout planes Federal Telephone and Radio 
red pscenoce safle sag ie “Enemy bombers Will help men win 
al reputation in peace : Coming in low from the East... The victories of Peace j 
in 
INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 67 Broad St., New York 4,N. Y; 
-Manufacturing Associate. 
& FEDERAL TELFPHONE AND RADIO CORPORATION i 
















































“The coal is of good 


ties sufficient to supp! 


State’s fuel re 





oR the past quarter of a century 
F a wide variety of industries 
seeking a profitable locality in which 
to operate—a stable labor supply 9 
low-cost hy dro-elect ric pow er,mild 
climate permitting year ’round op- 
eration and nearness to consuming 
markets, have located in North Car- 
olina. he industrial growth of the 
state has been rapid and consistent. 

‘Voday a hitherto unrecognized 
North 


Carolina coal, a high quality fuel 
’ a) | 


advantage is unfolding 


that does not have to bear the heavy 
burden of interstate freight rates, 
is available. 

This coal is comparable with 
the well known Freeport coal, and 
a ton, if used as a coking coal, 
will yield 16 gallons of tar, and 
ammonium 


sulphate, 






benzol and 


COAL...1n Nort CAROLINA ) 


quality and e 


quirements.” 





\ 





xists in quanti- 





y a large portion of the 


H. A. BRASSERT & co. 





toluol in substantial quantities. 

North Carolina’s coal deposits, 
never heretofore adequately sur- 
ve\ ed, have come to the forefront 
as a result of a recent survey made 
by H. A. Brassert & Co., of New 
York, consulting engineers for the 
State of North Carolina. 

“Jt wil] require no further clean- 
ing preparation ather than hand pick- 
ing on the belt to ship a good coal from 
this field... 


the coal will be a desir- 


able fuel for domestic, gas metallurg/- 
cal and other ndustr ad : uses,” reports 
the Brassert Or Cant Zation. 

Address correspondence to 
Commerce and Industry Division, 
3164 Department of Conservation 
and Development, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


ever, balks at paying distillers’ prices for 
industrial alcohol, whether in the crude 
form of molasses or as a finished product 
FEA tighter 
import alcohol. The 
argument is that import restrictions would 


alternative 


suggests as an 
controls on Cuban 


divert the molasses into normal trade 
channels. 

however, are 
Cuban distillers 
and sugar interests, as well as by U.§ 
War Production Board adds 


the objection that rum-running would 
result because the profit margin on liquor 


Tighter import controls, 


\ igorously opposed by 


importers. 


still would remain. 

\s a matter of fact, present shipments 
of Cuban liquors are side-stepping war 
shipping restrictions. Gin and rum ar 
being delivered in boats of less than 5009 
tons, over which the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration has no control. The bulk of 
the imports, however, are believed to pay 
regular customs duties. 

A third suggestion is that the Cubar 
Government, as a contribution to the war 





Wide World 


CUBAN SUGAR 
. . . @ Sweet profit 
effort, should take action 
producers to sell normal supplies of mo- 
lasses to U.S. buyers, instead of to dis- 
The Cuban 


ported to be willing to take such action, 


to force sugar 


tilleries. Government is re- 
but claims that it is powerless so long as 
the United States refrains from imposing 
any restrictions on liquor imports. 
Complicating factors in the situation 
include the natural desire of Cuban sugat 
producers to obtain a high price for mo- 
lasses, which often has been a drug on the 
peacetime market, and the reluctance of 
to contribute fur- 
ther to the U.S. liquor shortage by shut- 


the U.S. Government 


ting off a foreign source of supply. 
for industrial alcohol 
and feed grains, however, promise to force 


Rising demands 


a quick decision. Prospects are that some 
means will be found for this country to 
tap the supply of Cuban molasses, pat- 
ticularly next year’s output. Meanwhile, 
there is reported to be from 20,000,000 to 
25,000,000 gallons still on hand as a carry- 
over from last season’s sugar crop. 
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FAMOUS LIFE LINES 





THE JUNGLES OF SURINAM, 
important way point on our 
South Atlantic life line, and 
source of much needed bauxite, 
are patrolled by American 
jungle fighters like these, carefully 
hooded for protection against mos- 
quitos and other noxious insects. 





pletely equipped with 


Photo by U.S. Army Signal Corps 


E Now know by how narrow a 
boned the “battle of the supply 
lines” was won in the early days of 
the war. But it was won —and the 
flood of men and equipment will roll 
on until Victory. 


After the war these same life lines 
will hum with an even heavier two- 
way traffic in food, raw materials and 
manufactured products of every 
description. 

Bundy is looking ahead to that day 
—planning new uses for “life lines” 
of metal tubing, to replace the thou- 
sands of present wartime applica- 


BUNDY 





tions in tanks, trucks, jeeps, ships 
and planes. 


Our engineers have already devel- 
oped hundreds of new tubing uses 
—to strengthen structural parts, to 
transmit pressure, to carry refrig- 
erants, fuels and lubricants. Our ex- 
panded plants will be well able to 
meet any demand. 


Perhaps tubing can be used to im- 
prove your post-war products—or cut 
their cost. Write us, and we'll be glad 
to help in your planning. 


Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit. 


TUBING 




















ENGINEERED TO 





BUNDYWELD double-walled steel tubing, 
hydrogen-brazed, copper-coated inside 
and outside. From Capillary sizes up to 
and including 5" O. D. This double- 
walled type is also available in steel, 
tin-coated on the outside, and in Monel. 







YOUR EXPECTATIONS 





THE ARMY’S NEW M-5 HIGH 
SPEED PRIME MOVER, shown here 
pulling a 155-mm. howitzer, weigh- 
ing 74 tons, and carrying a driver 
and eight mon gun crew, is com- 
“life 
Bundy—fuel lines, lubrication lines, and 
many other tubing parts, 


lines” by 


Photo courtesy International Harvester Co. 





Acme Photo 


THE ARMY’S FAMOUS AMPHIBIOUS 
JEEP, which carries five men and can 
ford a river, navigate a lake, or land 
through surf with equal facility, has 
most of its “life lines’—its brake tubes, 
fuel and lubrication lines, and many 
other parts—of Bundy Tubing. The same 
steering controls and the same propul- 
sion carry it from land to water and 
back again 


Buy U. S. War Bonds 
Get in Your Scrap 





BUNDY ELECTRICWELD steel 
tubing. Single - walled — butt 
welded — annealed. Available 
in sizes up to and including 
2" O. D. Can be furnished tin- 
coated outside in smaller sizes. - 





BUNDY “TRIPLE-PURPOSE” tubing. 
Double-walled, rolled, from two strips, 
joints opposite, welded into a solid wall. 
Available in all Monel; all steel; Monel in- 
side—steel outside; Monel outside—steel 
inside. Sizes up to and including 54" O. D. 





_ People. 


ot the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. P; of 


Rear Admiral Francis S. Low 
a humble title for a saad vast impo! 
Admiral Low is the Navy’s Assistant 
of Staff for Antisubmarine Warfare. 
a small, unadorned Navy Departme 
fice, he plans and directs America’s p 
the winning battle against the U-bo 

Admiral Low has been planning ag 
recting that battle since early this 
And yet his name scarcely has been 
tioned in connection with the victor 
the North Atlantic. Both the man ag 
work have been hidden behind a neeg 
screen of military secrecy. A deter 
publicity dodger, Admiral Low prefe 
that way. But, now that the war g 
the submarines virtually has been 
the story of Admiral Low can be te 

A submarine specialist. Admiral J 
first of all, is a submarine man from 
back. He served on submarines in thef 
World War. He held intermittent sa 
rine commands through the years of 
He knows submarines from the inside, 





+ « » new tactics, new successes 


ae AMONG pro XS GREAT WHISKIES Q\ knows what they can and cannot do, thet 
strategy and their tactics, their strength 


yo 0d Crow today tiv to ~ and their weaknesses. 


Admiral Low was Navy-born and Navy 


BAVO2 the same preifection WHE, CY trained. His father was a naval officer. He 
himself, was graduated from Annapolis it 


which generations of cuttical diinkers 1915. Now 49, he is athletically built, @ 


ya hrown and offplauded more than middle height, with clos 


' —Official U.S. Navy 
fl Sou Ah, Ge Gee Nez | A SUBMARINE IS DESTROYED 





cropped, brown hair, has a mellow voice 
fk rte nance Te <staaslins 
OLD CROW which unhesitatingly applies tradition 
—  _ = : . ° ° 
@Rano The Ou Cc sl . Lane = val epithets to situations that call for them 
é. aa e row whiskey you buy-today was distilled and laid He moves quickly. He speaks and att 
a3 away to age years before the war. Today the Old Crow Distil- 5 tly 
Neercay sree ee . ; forcefully. He makes decisions promp' 
Komvcay pene lery is producing only alcohol for war purposes. So be patient : The Admiral 
if you can’t have a// you want of Old Crow when you want Admiral Low’ $ methods. p lene & 
it. We are doing our utmost to distribute our reserve stocks Wal SmOns the first to see the airp +c 
so as to assure you a continuous supply for the duration, an effective antisubmarine weapon. M 
and others had urged early that convoy 
escorts be supplemented with small ait 











Kentucky Straight Whiskey *« Bourbon or Rye « This wtishor 3 is én years old 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York, N. Y. «+ 100 Proof 
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SAVINGS 


The Spark that Lights the Flame of Victory 


A pinpoint of fight- 

ing metal placed in 

the arc of the spec- 
trograph writes its own signature on a 
photographic plate. Inside the instru- 
ment, the light from that flame is broken 
up by a prism as a prism breaks up sun- 
light. Each element identifies itself by a 
series of characteristic lines, always the 
same for the same basic element. It re- 
veals to the spectrographer each con- 
Stituent, what impurities are present 


and in what quantities. 

Thus spectrography helps in control 
and inspection. It keeps tough fighting 
steels tough, helps in development of 
new fighting metals. Spectrography is 
used, too, in other fields to speed research 
and analysis . . . chemicals, foodstuffs, 
vitamins. Today, spectrography helps to 
build the tools of Victory. 

Because Bausch & Lomb had long 
experience with such precision optical 


equipment, it was ready for quantity 


production of gunfire control instruments, 
binoculars and aerial photographic lenses. 
When the last gun is fired, Bausch & 
Lomb will devote its enlarged experience 
to peacetime optical production. 


BAUSCH) & LOMB 
CT N. ¥. 
AD 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 


BONDS 
















290 YEARS OF PROTECTION 
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craft carriers. And the figures reveal th 
correctness of their judgment. In gy 
months, 51 U-boats were sunk by Ame. 
ican naval action alone. Many more wep 
sunk in the same period by the British » 
by U.S.-British joint operations. But of th 
51 that the U.S. Navy got, 47 were sunk 
by airplanes—mostly from baby carries 
Admiral Low also was instrumental in de 
veloping the destroyer-escort ship, a vessel 
of speed and maneuverability, especially 
designed for fighting the submarine. 

As for the campaign itself: At the out. 
set, the Navy had neither the “baby car. 
riers” nor the special escort vessels. The 
war on the U-boats had to start from 
scratch, with every usable sort of smal 
craft pressed into service. By early 194, 
the U-boats had been driven from Amer. 
ican coastal waters. Admiral Low took 
over at about that time, and the second 
phase of the battle began. Admiral Loy 
describes that phase himself: 

“The U-boats had retreated, but they 
still sat astride the sea lanes. Operating in 
wolf-packs, they took a terrible toll of 
ships. We still lacked enough escort craft 
to protect adequately and save the most 
important of our convoys, and the U-boat 
skippers knew it. We couldn’t go out and 
hunt them. We had to stay on the defen- 
sive, waiting until they themselves chose 
the moment to strike. 

“IT know of ene occasion when a huge 
pack of them stood well out of range and 
taunted us openly over their radios. They 
told us that, when night fell, they'd be 
coming in for the kill. And they did. 

“But, as the weeks passed, our building 
program began to pay off. We got more 
escort vessels and aircraft of all kinds, We 
also began to receive in numbers a new 
type of escort, tailor-made for the job at 
hand—the escort aircraft carrier. For the 
first time it looked as though we had the 
means to get the enemy on the run.” 

As the ships, planes and other equip 
ment became available, a special organiza- 
tion, the Tenth Fleet, was established to 
battle the submarines. The very existence 
of that fleet was one of the Navy’s deep 
est secrets for months. 

The future. The Battle of the North At 
lantic will continue. Germany, Admiral 
Low says, still has hundreds of U-boats 
and “some tricks left in the bag.” He fore- 
sees “further heavy losses.” But, he adds, 
at the recent rate of sinkings, the U-boat 
fleet is undergoing an attrition that it 
cannot stand, and “from now on its effec- 
tiveness will be steadily reduced.” Admiral 
Low has received indications, too, of de- 
moralization among the German subma- 
rine crews, similar to that which hastened 
the end of the first World War. 

“I think we can say,” the Admiral con- 
cludes, “that, while they may again threat- 
en, the U-boats have failed once and for 
all to break our life lines across the At 
lantic.” 
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US: E proeilive packaging 


EWS 
, WRITING PAPER « LINWEAVE PAPERS ¢ NOTE BOOKS e« PAPER CUPS 


She packs a dun 
--and keeps [tf ready 





It's a U.S.Army pistol—the famous Hi- 
Standard .22 Automatic Long Rifle.* And 
it reaches the eager hand of some soldier, 
ready for action, thanks to a specially de- 
signed, rugged, anti-corrosive, grease-proof 
container made by United States Envelope 
Company. 

Here is one more example of the indi- 
vidualized protective containers by U. S. E. 
that are carrying sulfa drugs and bayonets, 
field rations and ack-ack gun parts and 
many other Ordnance and Quartermaster 
Corps materials . . . protecting and de- 
livering them ready for action. 

Your protective packaging problem of 
the present or the future, military or Civi- 
lian, can perhaps be solved now by some 
war-created U. S. E. development applied 
to your individual needs . . . or by the 
creation of something entirely new. 


stened =~ UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


General Offices 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Products of United States Envelope Company include WAR PRODUCT PACKAGING « TRANSPARENT CONTAINERS ¢ ENVELOPES 
e TOILET TISSUE e« PAPER TOWELS 









Puerto Rico knows finerum § “7)2 Yags 


> 





and Nays’ 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


Epiror’s Nore: Brief letters of com 
ment and sugyestions are invited. Thoy 
not intended for publication, and thoy 
with which writers desire to have on 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Clothes Rations in Australia 

Sir: —Reverse Lend-Lease in Action’ 

USN, Nov. 19) Says: 

“Both of these nations (Australia ané 
New Zealand) have undertaken extensiye 
clothing manufacturing programs for U.$ 
forces, although clothing rationing ha 
been proposed in Australia, and is in effed 
in New Zealand.” 

Clothing and footwear (among other 
things) have been rationed in Australi 


\ *MtRPrELIN & ’ : 
=A, ; 2 : 

: since June 15, 1942. The ration imposes a 
cut of about 40 per cent on normal clothing 
purchases of men, 33 per cent for women 
and 20 per cent for children, 5 to 15. 

86 PROOF 


To enjoy the full flavor of Don Q Run, try its un- 
disguised goodness in a rum-and-soda, mixed drinks, 
or cocktails. Don Q is the most called-for quality 
rum in Puerto Rico, home of fine rums for centuries. 
Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U.S. A. 
SOLE U. S. pistrisuTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY e IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 





One year’s ration coupons for a man wil 
buy: one hat, four collars, one tie, two 
shirts, four handkerchiefs, two pairs of 
socks, one pair of pajamas, one two-piece 
suit, one athletic singlet, one pair of shorts 
and one pair of shoes. 

One year’s ration coupons for a woma 
will buy: one hat, one unlined coat, three 
pairs of stockings, one pair of shoes, two 
frocks, two pairs of pants, one vest, one 


a | pair of gloves, one slip, two handkerchiefs, 
C Vv | 7 7 
oS | one skirt, one long-sleeved jumper, one 
0 ae | 
| 








short-sleeved blouse, one night-dress 

Household goods, such as sheets, towels, 

etc., must be bought from the clothing 
coupons. 

New York, N. Y. Davit W. Baney 

Director, Australian News 

& Information Bureau 


THEY GET 
THERE BY | seis 


Advice on the Draft 


Sir:—Industry knew its skilled, fit men 
would go into the Army . . . so it took the 
1-F’s, and trained them to make the guns, 
tanks and planes so badly needed for vie- 
tory. But now industry must give up these 
“cripples” in the mad scramble by draft 
boards to fill quotas. 

The Army doesn’t want them, for it re 
cently said, “Limited service men will be 
discharged,” but Selective Service said, 
“We need men, so take the 4-F’s.” 

So, into the Army via Selective Service, 
and out of the service via Army discharge. 
Industry loses men and the 4-F’s occupy 


SON ok 





FIFTY YEARS OF 
VERTICAL TRANSPORTATION 


This book, just off the press, will be found inter- 
esting by all who contemplate any provision for 
vertical lift equipment in their structural plans for 
present or future needs. In these pages you will 
find portrayed a consistent development in design 
and utility which clearly demonstrates the high 
value of Sedgwick engineering in maintaining “a 
step ahead” to meet the steadily growing demand 
for lift equipment of all types and character. We | Fe 
shall welcome your request for a copy of this book. i 





Zig-Zagging convoys find their | : i . 
SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS F yort accurately—thanks in part tothe the hospital beds needed fot qualified 
ESTABLISHED 1893 : {amilton eee and a ig troops. Reports indicate that 75 per cent 

nometer atch (illustrated above). . i. oan ater iecharge q 
156 West 15th St. New York, N. ¥. Their ‘high aoccishen will ns vefestell of the 4-F’s are later discharged. Keep 


° 9 ‘ 4 
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They called it the 


ursuit of Happiness” 


HEY TELL you it’s over there, where 
5 guard stands on watch. So you 
walk expectantly over the marble floor. 
And suddenly, there you are, peering at it. 


And there are the famous signatures— 
John Hancock. Charles Carroll, of Car- 
rollton, Samuel Adams. Button Gwinnett. 


The words, scrawled on parchment, are 
hard to read at first. But you know by 
heart the opening paragraphs— 


"We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent, that all men ave created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of 
Happiness.” 


You've heard those words, you’ve seen 
them—many times. But somehow, stand- 
ing there, you become conscious of mean- 
ings that used to be only sounds in the 
music of the language. 


They called it “the pursuit of Happi- 
ness.” The right every man was to enjoy 
in this new country was the right to 
pursue happiness. To roll up his sleeves 
and go after it and struggle and win it 
with his own two hands and his wits. 


And because the people who first heard 
those words understood them—because 
they realized that their right was one of 
pursuit—they went out with strength and 
courage and faith to hew quarries out of 
Vermont rock, to dig mines in the West 
Virginia earth, to build mills along the 
tivers of North Carolina. 


Their sons understood—and sucked oil 
out of sand and harnessed the power 


in steam and welded one end of the. 


country to the other with rails of steel. 


Because of that right—and because they 
understood it—those who came here and 
their sons, made this the richest, most 
powerful, most restless nation on earth. 


Today, there are those who voice other 
words. Words not of courage or strength 
or faith. Words of despair. We are too 
wise, too old, too civilized, they say, to 
pursue happiness. We have inherited the 
right to have happiness brought to us— 
decked out and trussed up like a roasted 
turkey on a silver platter. A dead turkey. 


These words have been spoken in other 
nations throughout history, and people 





have been lulled by them into com- 
placency and submission. And slavery. 


They are words that ought to be looked 
at for their meaning, not just listened to 
for their music—as all words ought to be 
scrutinized, including those that are so 
familiar their wisdom is likely to be lost. 

So long as the true meaning of those 
earlier words is understood, the rights 
that they proclaim will never be Jost, 
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Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin must de- 
cide, among other things what to do 
about Finland, Rumania, Hungary, 
all of which Hitler satellites are look- 
ing for a way out of this war. There 
is much interest, too, in revolt signs 
appearing in Austria. 


x *«* * 


Russia’s Stalin has told several recent 
visitors that he likes to do business 
with Americans. Stalin may learn that 
high American military officials have 
felt all along that a second front in 
Europe long has been needed. The 
British have been more hesitant. 


se 2 8 


Influence of American as well as Brit- 
ish diplomats is on the side of the es- 
tablishment of the Spanish Prince 
Don Juan on the throne of Spain. 


: = 


Herbert Lehman, as head of UNRRA, 
is finding that his power over relief 
and rehabilitation policies for post- 
war is very severely restricted by the 
U.S. State Department and the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office. These agencies 
favor a conservative approach to the 
problem of bringing aid to European 
peoples. 


x * * 


Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, who 
had figured that they were among the 
world’s most astute politicians, are 
somewhat chagrined to find them- 
selves badly outmaneuvered by 
France’s Charles De Gaulle. General 
De Gaulle has overcome every ob- 
stacle to become undisputed political 
boss in North Africa. 


x * * 


Donald Nelson is not happy over the 
arrangement that centers power over 
industrial demobilization in Bernard 
Baruch at the White House. Mr. Nel- 
son and his War Production Board 
find themselves in the position of 
many other departments and agencies 
whose policies are subject to veto by 
Mr. Baruch or James Byrnes. 
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Narrower Lend-Lease Field . . . U.S.-British Support 
For a Spanish Monarch . . . Army’s 


James Byrnes, as War Mobilizer, and 
Lieut. Gen. Brehon Somervell, as 
head of Army Service Forces, are 
having a rather heated argument over 
the matter of cutting back some Army 
supply programs. 


=x 2 @ 


The British hereafter will not be able 
to requisition: machinery and other 
capital goods through Lend-Lease, 
but will be required to pay dollars 
for this type of nonmilitary equip- 
ment. 


x *k *® 


Leo Crowley has an agreement with 
the State Department, worked out by 
his deputy, Lauchlin Currie, that 
gives his Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration a fairly free hand in foreign 
operations. The State Department 
will not have the unlimited power to 
approve or disapprove of FEA of- 
ficials who may be sent abroad that 
it has had with some other agencies. 


x * * 


Exodus of top-flight businessmen 
from high positions in the War Pro- 
duction Board and in other wartime 
agencies has reached a point where 
warnings are being issued that it may 
be necessary to bring in officials to 
fill these jobs who are not necessarily 
in sympathy with the business view- 
point on reconversion. 


x * * 


Randolph Paul is discouraged as to 
his ability to convince Congress that 
it really should make a serious effort 
to raise individual income taxes by 
$6,000,000,000 and is giving renewed 
thought to resigning when action is 
completed on the present tax bill. Mr. 
Paul has had a longer official life than 
many other Treasury officials who 
have represented the Department on 
tax matters before Congress. 


x * *® 
It will not be surprising if some large 
American banks decide to open 


branches in North Africa and in Italy, 
among other places in the world. 





—— 





Needs in Dispute 


Government officials are not at gj 
agreed on policies for disposing 
war surpluses. Committees of Cop. 
gress have recommended getting ri 
of surplus stocks as fast as possible 
while Administration experts favo; 
gradual releases. 


=e = © 


Some presidential advisers believe 
that the anti-inflation line still can 
held through delaying actions, regard. 
less of the votes of Congress on wage 
and subsidy policies. RFC funds, for 
example, could be used to pay som 
subsidies and wage demands could bk 
stymied by slow decisions. 


x * * 


Some Administration leaders now are 
convinced that housewives’ irks 
against rationing and other war con- 
trols contributed largely to the Repub- 
lican swing in the Nov. 2 election 


x k * 


Harold Ickes, as oil and coal admin. 
istrator, finds that he is very unpop- 
ular with both James Byrnes and with 
Fred Vinson, the Economic Stabilizer, 
because of his support of higher prices 
for the basic products of both of those 
industries. Mr. Ickes, too, permitted 
John L. Lewis to win a victory on the 
coal wage issue after Mr. Byrnes had 
worked for months to prevent tt. 


—_— 


e° 2 & 


Chester Bowles, as Price Adminis- 
trator, is being criticized by some high 
officials in his own unit on the ground 
that he is not sufficiently zealous in 
resisting pressures for price increases. 


x * * 


Shift in this country’s representation 
in Russia, particularly in its military 
mission side, has been occasioned by 
an absence of harmony. Maj. Gen. 
John R. Deane, who now heads the 
new U.S. military mission to Mos 
cow, has been secretary of the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff and knows inti- 
mately details of American-British 
agreements in the many conferences 
that have been held between top- 

ranking officials. if 
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Lf youre wondering - a 





WHEN CAN A MAN BUY 










Thewes still enough 


fruit and 


. 92 
grains. 23 


1. Your dealer: 


“Cheer up! We still 


have SCHENLEY. Not every 


day 
often than you'd think! 
SCHENLEY isn't making a drop of 


whis ke vs 


from pre-war reserves. 5o it’s got 


but more 
what you buy today comes 


to be portioned OWE .<- 
to 


and used 


in’ moderation 


see us all 


through.” 


(A. You: “Yes. ’veread that SCHENLEY 


is making only alcohol for war. But 
| suppose that means they've had 
to increase prices on a fine whiskey 


like 


Royal Reserve?” 


Lo enjoy 


i straight whiskey, 6 years old. 17' 








aval 


| SCHENLEY | 


ROYAL RESERVE 


¢ straight whiskey, 7 years old. 


4. 


Royal ZF 


PCS CPUE 


3 Your dealer: “Mister. are you 
wrong! SCHENLEY Royal Reserve 
prices haven't gone up a_ nickel, 


except for State and Federal taxes. 
Don’t hesitate to ask for some, 
When we have anv. 
. Shall | 


up a bottle for you now?” 


any 


time. we want 


you to have it wrap 


You: “You bet! 
a bottle 
farther. 


mak- 


go a bit 


I don’t mind 
ing of SCHENLEY 
when it means | can con- 


tinue to get some for the duration!” 


Back The Attack — 
buy MORE War Bonds! 


ilable 


in moderation / 


i BLENDED WHISKEY 86 proof. The straight whiskies in this product are 6 years or more old; 40% straight whiskey, 60% neutral spirits 
distilled from 


Schenley Distillers Corporation, N.Y. C. 





CAMELS 
RINGE ALBERT 


CET ag please! 


CHMME!S 
Ut he smokes a cigarette, remember Camels 
are Fist tn the Senice 


With men in the Army, Navy, Marines, 
and Coast Guard, the favorite cigarette is 
Camel. (Based on actual sales records.) 


FRINCE AUBERT 
Ut be snakes a pype, remember Fimce/Mbet 
és The Nattond/ cy Smoke 


Send that man in camp a gift of Prince 





Albert—he'll welcome that extra measure 
- - : ' 
of mellow, cool-smoking pipe enjoyment! 





